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FRIGIDAIRE 


Frigidaire’s  plan  was  announced  only  a  few  weeks  ago ! 

The  second  campaign  advenisement  has  just  reached 
the  newsstands!  Yet  eyen  at  this  early  date  Frigidaire’s  new 
program  has  created  widespread  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Frigidaire  dealers  hail  the  campaign  as  an  exceptional 
good  will  builder.  They  are  carrying  out  extensive  promo¬ 
tions  in  their  communities  to  get  full  benefit  from  the 
powerful  appeal  of  Frigidaire’s  wartime  suggestions 
txx>klet.  They  are  using  it  to  maintain  their  identification 
with  the  Frigidaire  business,  and  to  build  good  will  that 
will  be  increasingly  valuable  to  them  as  time  goes  on ! 

How  dealers  build  good  will  with 

WARTIME  SUGGESTIONS 

Quick  to  seize  an  opportunity,  Frigidaire  dealers  are  tying 
in  with  Frigidaire’s  national  advenising,  and  are  providing 
refrigerator  users  with  wartime  suggestions  booklets  in 
many  resourceful  ways: 

X  Giving  to  store  visitors 
X  Mailing  to  Frigidaire  users 
X  Leaving  on  service  calls 
X  Mailing  to  store  customers 
X  Giving  to  Home  Economics  classes 
X  Giving  to  Red  Cross  or  other  groups 
X  Offering  in  advertising 
X  Distributing  in  cooking  schools 

X  Distributing  through  County  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
X  Offering  in  window  displays 
For  Excillenct 


Every  day  brings  thousands  of  requests  for  wartime  sug¬ 
gestions  booklets  from  refrigerator  users  everywhere. 
Many  request  specific  information.  Others  tell  how  proud 
they  are  of  their  Frigidaires  and  how  interested  they  are  in 
receiving  help  on  today’s  food  and  refrigeration  problems. 


COMING! 


How  to  make  room  in  a  crowded  re¬ 
frigerator”  is  the  next  timely  message  that  will  appear 
during  May  and  June  in  Life,  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Good  Housekeeping, 
McCall’s,  Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  American  Home, 
True  Story  and  Farm  Journal  and  Farmer’s  Wife,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  more  than  27  million  copies. 
Watch  for  it ! 


FRIGIDAIRE  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Peacetime  Builders  of  Home  Appliances,  Commercial  Refrigeration,  Air  Conditioners 
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"FITZ"  HAS  LEFT  US 


William  A.  Fitzckralu 


THK  name  ol  William  A.  Fitzgerald 
should  not  (jiiickly  be  forgotten  l)y  the 
retailers  whom  he  served.  “Fit/.”,  as 
he  was  known  to  all,  had  been  a  valued 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (ioods  Association  for  some  twentv-three 
years.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  he  lived 
for  the  Association  and  its  members.  As 
Assistant  General  Manager  and  Assistant 
Treasurer  he  carried  a  heavy  load  and  he 
carried  it  effectively. 


In  all  the  years  we  worked  with  “Fitz"  we 
never  knew  the  time  when  he  ever  placed 
any  interest,  including  his  own,  fiefore  that 
of  the  .Association  and  its  members.  He  was 
hard-working,  sincere  and  faithful  unto  the 
uttermost. 

On  Saturday,  May  Sth.  his  former  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Association’s  staff  journeyed  to 
his  lu.iine  town  out  on  Long  Island  to  pay 
their  last  respects.  .As  the  train  wound  its  way 
through  the  country,  the  landscape  everv- 
where  was  sweet  with  the  blossoms  of  fruit 
trees  and  the  reviving  fields  of  Spring.  In  the 
outward  demeanor  of  those  who  went  this 
way  there  was  no  sign  of  the  grief  they  felt 
at  “Fit/’s”  departure  because  every  memory 
of  the  man  was  wholesome. 

In  the  lieautiful  church  of  his  faith  where 
the  solemn  high  mass  w’as  sung,  there  was 
opportunity  for  thought— thought  of  the 
vears  through  which  we  had  worked  with 
“Fitz”  at  our  side.  We  shall  miss  him  more 
and  more. 

And  when,  at  the  National  Cemetery  where 
he  was  interred  (Fitz.  was  an  Ensign  in  the 
first  World  War) ,  a  file  of  soldiers  discharged 
their  rifles  across  his  open  grave,  we  turned 
awav  with  the  conviction  that  we  had  lost 
a  valued  friend  and  co-worker  who  mav  not 
easily  be  replaced. 
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THE  SAD  STORY  OF  OPA 

IT  seems  probable  that  never  betore  in  the 
history  of  organized  government  has  any 
agency  ever  made  such  a  record  as  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  achieA'ed 
in  the  short  space  of  one  year. 

OPA  started  with  every  condition  in  its 
favor.  The  Congress  had  presented  it  with 
a  wartime  mandate  to  stabilize  prices  and  liad 
appropriated  many  millions  of  dollars  with 
which  to  pay  the  costs  of  its  operations. 

Business  generally,  and  the  retail  world 
in  particular,  tvas  in  favor  of  governmental 
price  control  and  willing  and  eager  to  co¬ 
operate  to  make  the  OP.\  successful. 

When  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  was  issued— although  it  was  recognized 
as  far  from  a  perfect  order— the  general  re¬ 
action  of  business  was  favorable.  Retailers 
believed  that,  although  the  men  who  deter¬ 
mined  the  fDolicies  for  ()P.\  had  rejected  the 
principle  of  the  inevitable  price  lag  which 
exists  as  between  manufacturer  and  whole¬ 
saler  and  between  wholesaler  and  retailer, 
it  was  the  intention  of  OPA  to  refine  its 
initial  order  and  to  correct  such  inequities 
as  existed. 

Led  by  their  Association  the  members  of 
our  trade  went  to  the  greatest  possible  ex¬ 
tremes  to  insure  their  own  compliance  with 
the  regulations  of  OPA.  Our  campaign, 
“.\ugust  for  Compliance”,  was  participated  in 
by  towns  and  cities,  large  and  small,  all  over 
the  nation. 

The  folks  in  OP.\  acknowledged  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  trade  and  its  Association 
and  frequently  expressed  their  thanks  for 
our  help. 

•As,  however,  one  new  price  regulation 
after  another  was  issued  it  became  apparent 
that  those  who  were  dictating  the  policies  of 


OPA  liked  complicated  things.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  any  simple  method  condemned  it¬ 
self  in  their  eyes  immediately.  Soon  the  price 
regulations  became  so  abstruse  and  so  com¬ 
plicated,  so  loaded  down  with  unnecessary 
legal  verbiage  intended  to  cover  every  con¬ 
ceivable  situation  and  plug  every  susperted 
loop  hole  that  it  was  impossible  for  anyone 
to  understand  them.  Indeed,  we  encountered 
instances  in  which  the  OPA  folks  themselves 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  very  regu¬ 
lations  they  had  issued. 

In  the  stores  special  departments  staffed 
with  one  or  more  competent  persons  were  set 
up  at  the  suggestion  of  this  Association  to 
keep  in  touch  with  price  regulations  and  to 
check  the  store’s  compliance.  Never  ivas  more 
honest  effort  made  by  any  business  group 
than  the  effort  of  retailers  to  comply  ivith 
OPA’S  requiretnents. 

The  growing  complexity  of  the  regulations 
was  pointed  out  to  the  top  officials  in  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  from  time  to 
time  but  apparently  the  only  effect  of  such 
suggestions  was  to  turn  the  OPA  people  to 
a  stubborn  determination  to  use  their  full 
powers  to  force  the  most  minute  compliance. 

In  addition  to  becoming  more  complex, 
the  new  regulations  steadily  became  more 
unreasonable  and  more  arbitrary.  It  was  clear 
that  the  OPA  trusted  no  man  in  business. 

Then  came  the  effort  to  induce  the  public 
to  bring  complaints  against  retailers  for 
alleged  violations.  Consumers  were  asked  if 
they  would  like  to  make  S50  by  bringing 
complaints  and  told  what  steps  to  take. 
number  of  such  complaints  were  brought, 
but  when  the  cases  came  up  in  court  OPA 
did  not  achieve  a  verv  successfid  record  for 
the  winning  of  such  actions. 

Steadily  the  OP.V  declined  in  the  respect 
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oi  business.  In  many  lines  the  price  ceilings 
were  treated  as  a  joke  by  those  frf)in  whom 
retailers  bought  their  merchandise.  The  prices 
the  retailers  paid  steadily  rose,  hut  retail 
prices  ^\•ete  iro/en.  More  and  more  manu- 
lat  liners  were  allowed  to  increase  their  prices, 
but  retailers  were  not  permitted  compen¬ 
sating  increases  in  their  resale  prices. 

From  the  beginning  the  ()P.\  people  vio¬ 
lated  the  spirit  and  the  letter  oi  the  Price 
(amtrol  .Act  oi  HMl  irom  which  they  had 
their  atithority.  The  representation  ior  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  preparing  oi  price  regulations 
started  as  a  myth  and  it  has  been  continued 
on  the  same  basis. 

The  ()P.\  officials  developed  to  the  highest 
|)ossihle  extent  the  iaculty  oi  listening  to  such 
individtial  retailers  as  they  chose  to  call  in 
and  disregarding  completely  all  that  they 
heard. 

Finally  came  the  initpiitous  rayon  hosiery 
regulation.  Instantly  the  entire  hosiery  trade, 
inantiiacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  alike, 
realized  that  here  was  no  proper  price  regti- 
lation;  here  was  no  accidentally  inept  order. 
Here  was  a  deliberate  intention  to  bring 
business  tinder  a  philosophy  oi  totalitarian¬ 
ism. 

Business,  which  had  believed  strongly  in 
the  necessity  ior  governmental  price  control 
and  had  given  unhesitating  cooperation  to 
()P.\,  realized  the  time  had  come  when  the 
trend  in  OPA  must  be  opposed.  If  it  was  not 
opposed  things  would  grow  worse  instead  of 
better  and  since  a  fight  was  inevitable  it 
might  as  well  come  at  once. 

We  think  the  retailers  are  going  to  win 
this  fight!  Powerful  aid  is  being  given  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  who  are  thoroughly  incensed 
by  the  mad  course  which  OPA  has  been  fol¬ 


lowing.  Some  of  these  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  when  that  agency  asks  for  appropria¬ 
tions  funds  will  be  denied  it.  ' 

This  is  not  what  retailers  had  hoped  for.  W'e 
had  a  vision  oi  a  great  government  agency 
working  hand-in-hand  with  business  for  the 
national  good:  tonscious  of  the  difficulties 
which  these  times  |)resent,  sympathetic  to 
the  effort  of  business  to  survive  and  genuinely 
appreciative  of  the  cooperation  of  all  men 
of  good  intent. 

Had  the  Office  of  Price  .Administration  un¬ 
dertaken  its  great  and  netessary  task  in  this 
spirit,  a  partnership  might  have  been  built 
up  between  business  and  the  government 
whidi  would  have  made  a  successful  fight 
against  price  inflation  fairly  sure  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Instead  of  such  an  approach,  however,  OP.A 
seemingly  was  convinced  that  no  man  in 
business  could  be  trusted. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  In  one  short  year 
OPA  has  raised  more  confusion  in  business 
and  among  the  general  public  than  ever 
wtndd  have  been  deemed  possible  and  now 
is  in  the  very  act  of  committing  hara  kiri. 

Perhaps  the  OP.A  will  be  continued  for  a 
while,  but  any  possibility  of  doing  the  job 
which  Congress  delegated  to  it  now  is  gone 
beyond  possibility  of  recovery— unless  the 
Congressional  committees  now  engaged  in 
investigating  its  methods  and  its  regulations, 
can  induce  the  appointment  of  a  strong  man 
who  will  have  sense  enough  to  back  track. 
If  such  an  Administrator  should  arise  to  rid 
the  OPA  of  those  who  have  brought  it  to  its 
present  pass  and  start  anew  with  the  simple 
recognition  that  the  mother  has  to  be  in  the 
room  when  a  child  is  born,  we  feel  sure 
business  still  would  give  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  and  out  of  unhappy  experiences  yet 
might  come  something  of  worth  to  the  nation 
and  its  people. 


May,  1943 
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KARDEX  UNIT  CONTROL  RECORDS 

S&>loe  ol  l^eiaiUAA, 


.  .  .  Including 


Abraham  &  Straus 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  Bamberfter  &  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Henri  Bendel 
New  York,  N.  V. 
Berftdorf  & 

Coodman 

New  York.  N.  Y 
Best  &  (^o. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Blederman  Furniture 
Company 

St.  Louis,  Mu. 
Bloominitdale  Bros. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bonwlt  Teller 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Julie  Buutell 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Boyd-RIchardson  Co. 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  L.  Brandels  &  Sons 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Buffum's 

LonH  Beach,  (^alif. 
Hattie  (^rneitle 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
t:rowley-Milner  &  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Da vison- Pazon  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Dayton  C^ompany 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Delman 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  Donaldson  (^o. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Edwards  1,0. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Jane  Enftel  Dress  Shops 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Chlcafto,  III. 

Finchley 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
GImbel  Bros. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh, 

Goldblatt  Bros. 

Chicaito,  III. 

Julius  Grossman 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Hecht  Co. 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Wm.  Henfterer  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Hlftbee  Co. 
Cleveland,  O. 

I.  Holtzman 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joseph  Horne  Co. 
PIttsburtth,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

S.  K.ann  Sons  Co. 

Washlndton,  D.  C. 
Kaufmann's 
PIttsburtth,  Pa. 
Lammert  Furniture  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lit  Bros. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lord  &  Taylor 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Malson  Blanche  Co. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


i  FaMd  with  Inventory  Limitolions  .  .  . 
Rationing?  Of  count  you  art!  And  that  makes 
“Controlled  Merchandise  Turnover*'  a  greater 
factor  than  ever  before  in  determining  the  profit 
of  any  merchandising  operation. 


P  Yow  Stock  Control  Records,  therefore, 
must  give  you  certain  Fundamental  Informa¬ 
tion.  Because  Buyen  must  operate  on  a  buciget, 
certain  percentages  of  that  budget  must  be 
devoted  to  each  Merchandising  Classification 
and  Price  Range  to  be  stocked.  Fast  turnover 
and  few  mark-downs  ere  the  aiterion  of  profit- 
^le  performance  in  any  single  category. 


i  Your  records  must  permit  posting  this 
information  at  the  lowest  pouible  clerical 
costs.  They  must  diow— at  a  glance! — the 
exact  position  of  each  stock  item  at  any  time. 
They  must  help  Buyers  chart  futive  courses  . . . 
and  measure — promptly  and  simply — accom¬ 
plishments  to  date. 

P  The  new  Kardex  Bookfold  Demonstrator — 
“Stock  Control  for  the  Retailer" — shows  17 
different  Unit  Control  Systems,  set  up  in  Kardex 
pockeb,  to  fit  the  various  needs  of  various  de- 
paitmei^. 

Effective  operating  procedures  are  fully 
described.  This  Demonstrator  not  only  SHOWS 
visibly,  but  TELLS  graphically  the  complete 
^ry  you  need  to  know. 


P  When  you  see  diis  fact-filled  book,  you'll 
understand  why  hundreds  of  retailers  are  using 
drese  Kardex  Syrtems — profitably!  Ask  to  see 
it  today,  just  call  your  nearest  Remington 
Rand  branch  office — listed  in  the  yellow  pages 
of  your  phone  book,  under  “Office  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Supplies" — or  write  directly  to  dris 
department  in  Buffalo. 


Martin’s 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  May  lk>. 

Cleveland,  O. 

James  McOeery  &  (>>. 

.New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meier  &  Frank  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Naftell  Stores 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  I.  Namm  &  Son 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
National  Camera 
Kxchanke 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  England  Furniture 
Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  Jersey  Furniture 
Company 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Uhrinfter  Home 
Furniture 

Pittsburgh,  l*a. 
Olds.  Wortman  &  klnft 
Portland,  Ore. 
Oppenhelm 
Collins  &  (k>. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
The  Outlet  Co. 

Providence,  R.  1. 
Palace  Clothinft  ('a>. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Palais  Royal 

Washington,  l>.  C. 
People's  Outiitlinft  (k>. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Phillips 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  A.  Polsky  (k>. 
Akron,  O. 

Powers  Dry  Goods  (>>. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rosenbaum  Co. 

IMttsburith,  Pa. 

Sachs  Duality  Furniture 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Saks  .14th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Salle-Ann  Shops 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chlcafto,  III. 

The  John  Shllllto  Ck>. 

Cincinnati.  O. 

B.  Slettel 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Spear  &  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Sterling  Furniture  (>>. 

San  Francisco,  ('.allf. 
Stern  Brothers 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
StIX'Baer  &  Fuller  (>>. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Straus  &  Schram 
Chicako,  III. 

The  Strauss-HIrshberfl 
Company 

Younftstown,  O. 
The  William  Taylor 
Son  & 

Cleveland,  O. 
Thalhimer  Bros. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Walkreen  Co.  (Illinois) 
Chicako,  111. 

John  Wanamaker 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Montkomery  Ward  & 
Company 
Chicako.  III. 
WIeboldt  Stores 
Chicako,  111. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washinkton.  D.  C. 
Younker  Bros. 

Des  Moines,  la. 
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The  Trade’s  Position  on  MPR  339 

A  REVIEW  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ORDER  AND  ITS  DEFECTS 


The  roar  that  has  gone  up  Irom  re¬ 
tailing  during  the  past  few  weeks 
in  protest  against  the  rayon  hosiery 
order,  MPR  339,  has  come  from  stores 
located  throughout  America  from  coast  to 
coast.  It  has  echoed  and  re-echoed  from 
North  to  South  as  stores  have  become  vocal 
in  their  opposition  to  having  this  destruc¬ 
tive  O.  P.  A.  regulation  forced  upon  them. 
The  gathering  storm  of  disapproval  which 
has  swept  the  country  has  been  heard  in 
ofhcial  Washington,  even  though  up  to  this 
time,  O.  P.  A.  officials  have  given  no  sign 
they  will  change  their  order  to  ease  the 
real  concern  felt  by  thousands  of  America’s 
retail  stores  that  this  latest  so-called  pricing 
regulation  threatens  to  destroy  the  hosiery 
business.  As  we  go  to  press  no  statement 
has  come  from  O.  P.  A.  that  the  order  will 
be  revised  or  that  the  effective  date  will  be 
further  postponed  after  May  15  so  that  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  given  to  the  valid  objec¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  retail  trade.  Nor  has 
acknowledgment  come  from  Prentiss  Brown, 
administrator  of  O.  P.  A.,  in  reply  to  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Lew  Hahn  sent  two  weeks  ago 
appealing  to  Mr.  Brown  to  listen  to  the 
retailers’  side  of  the  case  with  a  view  to 
revising  the  order  that  no  injustice  may  be 
done  to  any  branch  of  the  trade. 

The  resentment  of  the  stores  to  the  Rayon 
Hosiery  Order,  which  has  smoldered  since 
its  provisions  became  known  early  in  March, 
finally  burst  into  flame  at  the  meeting  of 
retailers  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
New  York  last  month.  That  meeting,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Edward  N.  Allen,  Sage-Alien 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford,  President  of 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  was  addressed  also  by  Lew 
Hahn,  general  manager  of  the  Association, 
Irving  Fox,  counsel,  and  David  Moeser. 


C^onrad  &  Company,  Boston.  Emphasizing 
and  re-emphasizing  the  acceptance  of  the 
obligation  by  the  retail  trade  to  cooperate 
with  the  price  administrator  in  controlling 
prices,  and  repeating  retailing’s  realization 
of  the  importance  of  O.  P.  A.  in  its  efforts 
to  govern  unbridled  inflation,  the  meeting 
at  the  same  time  went  on  record  as  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  the  rayon  hosiery 
order.  In  an  after-meeting  statement,  it  set 
forth  as  its  reasons  for  opposition  that  the 
order  would  change  or  remake  the  American 
system  of  distribution;  it  would  with  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  smaller  stores  es¬ 
tablish  among  retailers  various  classes  of 
purchasers  with  special  wholesale  price  to 
large  stores;  that  in  fixing  standards  of 
merchandise  it  departed  from  the  specific 
functions  of  O.  P.  A.  to  control  prices;  and 
that  by  creating  only  one  grade  of  hosiery 
if  would  seriously  interfere  with  production 
and  distribution,  causing  acute  shortages  of 
needed  goods. 

Briefly,  that  statement  sets  forth  the  ob¬ 
jections  retailers  have  to  the  rayon  hosiery 
order.  In  their  opposition  to  the  order,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  retailing’s  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  price  administrator  to 
control  prices,  or  in  other  ways  to  prevent 
inflation.  Its  objections  are  based  solely  on 
a  misconceived  principle  by  O.  P.  A.  that 
long-established  retail  practices  aside  from 
pricing  should  come  under  control  of  O.  P.  A. 

While  the  stores  will  comply  with  the 
order  if  and  when  it  becomes  effective,  it 
will  not  mean  their  objections  to  it  will  be 
stilled.  They  oppose  a  principle  which  they 
l»elieve,  if  effective  in  the  hosiery  trade,  will 
spread  by  further  orders  from  O.  P.  A.,  to 
all  lines  of  merchandise  sold  in  department 
stores,  spelling  disaster  for  the  American 
system  of  distribution. 


The  history  of  MPR  339  and  the  retail  position  on  it  appears  in 


following  pages 
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THE  RETAILER’S  CASE  AGAINST  MPR  339 


LEW  HAHN'S  Address  before  the  New  York  Protest  Meeting 


ACX)UPLE  ()l  days  ago  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Slates 
I  reasiiry  called  me  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  from  Washington,  and  said 
he  thought  the  things  which  the 
retailers  of  this  countrv  were  doing 
to  put  over  this  second  W'ar  lioiul 
drive  were  marvelous,  and  he 
said,  “It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  re¬ 
tailers  are  going  to  car)-)'  this  Bond 
Drive.” 

I  tell  you  that  for  one  purpose 
only.  In  these  times  it  is  extremely 
easy  for  someone  who  may  wish  to 
do  so  to  twist  and  turn  the  wholly 
legitimate  and  sound  attitude  of 
retailers  into  something  other  than 
is  intended.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
this  discussion  of  ours  this  morn¬ 
ing  is  pitched  against  a  background 
of  indisputable  proof  that  retailers 
are  fully  as  patriotic,  are  as  com¬ 
pletely  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
the  nation  in  this  great  war  as  any 
otlier  group  in  the  population,  in¬ 
cluding  the  politicians,  I  think  we 
can  proceed  on  a  proper  basis. 

*  *  * 

I  have  all  along,  as  I  am  sure  you 
men  do  not  have  to  be  convinced, 
favored  the  idea  of  everv  retailer 
in  the  United  States  complying  to 
the  utmost  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Price  .Administration. 
You  know  to  what  lengths,  perhaps 
to  the  point  of  being  tiresome,  I 
have  argued  in  the  s|M.*cial  bulletins 
which  I  send  out  from  my  office, 
upon  the  necessity  of  retailers  ac¬ 
cepting  those  sacrifices  which  are 
inevitable  in  the  conduct  of  any 
great  war.  I  have  counseled 
throughout  that  we  should  be 
calm,  that  we  shall  be  reasonable. 
I  have  tried  also  to  present  to  you 
a  picture  of  the  folks  in  OP.\  as 
being  sincerely  interested,  just  as 
we  ourselves  are,  in  the  nation’s 
war  cause,  and  in  the  great  effort 
to  prevent  inflation.  And  I  do  not 
wish  this  morning  to  depart  from 
that.  I  feel  there  isn’t  one  of  us 
that  has  any  right  to  question  the 
integrity  or  the  sincerity  of  the 
folks  who  unfortunately  seem  to 
think  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to 
issue  these  abominable  regulations 
for  the  control  of  our  trade.  They 


think  dillerenlly  than  we  do.  Their 
background  is  dillerent. 

1  am  sure  it  woidd  grieve  any  of 
vou,  as  it  does  me,  to  think  that 
in  a  time  of  great  national  emer¬ 
gency  it  becomes  necessary  lor  re¬ 
tailers  to  set  themsehes  up  in  oj)- 
position  to  the  will  of  atiy  war 
agencv  of  the  Ciovertunent.  But  1 
think  we  can  litid  cottsolatiou  it) 
the  thought  we  are  ttot  oppositig 
the  Government;  we  are  not  op¬ 
posing  anv  legitimate  atid  reason¬ 
able  attitude  on  the  part  of  any 
war  ageticy.  We  are  siinjily  heatl- 
long  against  the  inflexible  attitude 
of  a  few  theoretital  chaps  who,  in 


CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING 
SET  FOR  MAY  24 

if  OPA  HAS  recewed  n  fortnal  Coti- 
j^ressiotiiil  request  to  l)nstpaue  the 
efjertwe  dale  of  all  frraditifr  or 
standardization  orders  (such  as  are 
contained  in  MPR  339)  pendmg  the 
outcome  of  Congressional  investi¬ 
gation.  On  May  24th  a  suh-com- 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
begins  public  hearings  to  determine 
just  how  far  government  agencies 
have  exceeded  or  are  attempting  to 
exceed  the  authority  originally 
granted  them  by  Congress.  Congress- 
tnan  Lyle  H.  Boren  sent  the  post¬ 
ponement  request  to  Price  .4dmin- 
istrator  Brown,  making  special  re 
ference  to  ‘‘orders  affecting  hosiery, 
underxeear,  xuork  clothes,  and  the 
next'  food  order.”  The  resolution 
asking  for  inx'estigation  xeas  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  by  Represen- 
tatixie  Halleck  of  Indiana  and  passed 
u  nanimously. 

339  AMENDED 

■A  OX  MAY  1th  OP  A  amended 
MPR  339  to  make  its  construction 
standards  conform  to  those  issued 
by  IVPB  (also  slightly  amended  on 
May  ]0th),and  to  proxdde  temporary 
marking  and  pricing  arrangements. 
The  amendment  is  a  confirmation 
of  recent  announcements.  Hosiery, 
whether  Grade  A  or  Grade  B,  may 
he  sold  at  retail  until  July  \bth  at 
Grade  A  prices.  Marking  require¬ 
ments  are  described  in  detail  on 
page  47  of  this  issue. 


spile  of  their  itnquestioned  patrio¬ 
tism  and  their  owti  sinceritv,  can¬ 
not  see  the  realistic  things  which 
we  see  in  business,  atid  who  think 
that  all  things  can  be  settled  and 
defined  by  charts  and  statistics 
and  by  ecotiomic  theories. 

GMPR  Basis  Was  Reasonable 

Vou  all  ktiow  CbMPR  was 
Itased  upoti  a  very  reasonahlt 
prituiple.  It  recognized  the  fact 
that  difleretu  types  of  stores  and 
itidividual  stores  had  different 
cost  experietue,  and  that  thev 
rendered  different  service.  .And 
so  the  very  reasonable  principle 
of  taking  March,  1942,  as  the  base 
period  atul  allowing  retailers  to 
liave  the  highest  price  at  which 
they  sold  and  delivered  merchan¬ 
dise  during  that  month  as  their 
ceiling  price  svas  essentially  rea¬ 
sonable.  It  produced  some  ill- 
toward  effects,  of  course,  liecause 
always  in  various  stores  things 
are  Ireitig  olfered  in  special  sales, 
and  many  of  the  prices  that  Itecanie 
our  ceiling  prices  were  those  prices 
which  we  wouldn't  normally  carry 
throitghout  the  year. 

I  think  you  remember  that  in 
those  days  we  were  told  it  was 
necessary  to  issite  CiMPR  to  make 
a  start.  W’c  were  told  a  great  deal 
about  roll-backs  atid  about  the 
relief  that  retailers  would  get  when 
they  found  they  were  tob  badly 
scpteezed.  .And  we  accepted  it  like 
good  fellows,  atid  we  played  the 
game. 

I  thitik  that  retailers  when  they 
foutid  they  were  scpteezed  and  ap 
plied  for  the  promised  relief  in  the 
form  of  roll-iiacks  or  increases  in 
prices,  got  cpiite  a  shock.  I  don’t 
think  I  have  heard  any  retailer  test¬ 
ify  he  got  a  straight-out  relief  on 
anything  of  that  kind.  So  the  roll¬ 
back  and  the  relief  began  to  lie 
rather  illusory. 

«  *  * 

\Ve  struggled  along.  We  did  our 
best.  I  think  that  we  played  the 
game.  We  found,  of  course,  from 
the  very  beginning  that  price  regu¬ 
lations  were  unnecessarily  compli¬ 
cated  and  difficult,  and  in  many 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  POSITION  OF 

RETAILERS  ON  RECENT  OPA  ACTIONS 

Adopted  at  the  New  York  Protest  Meeting 


AS  representative  retailers  ot  the 
United  States,  who  have  met 
this  day  to  diseuss  the  problems  ot 
(iovernmental  Price  Control,  vve 
make  the  following  statement  in 
the  conviction  that  retail  merchants 
everywhere  will  approve  our  atti¬ 
tude  as  a  rellet  tion  ot  their  own: 

1.  We  state  our  unqualihed  ap¬ 
proval  ot  a  (inn  and  realistic 
system  ot  governmental  price 
control; 

2.  Such  price  control  should  be 
tor  one  purpose  only— to  pre¬ 
vent  a  vicious  upward  spiraling 
ol  prices  which  would  be 
disastrous  tor  consumers  and 
business  alike; 

3.  Unless  Price  Uontrol  starts  at 
the  very  grass  rcHits.  so  that  all 
costs  which  enter  the  price 
structure  are  stabilized,  there 
can  be  no  hope  ot  controlling 
linal  prices  to  consumers; 

1.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  use  ot  the  authority  ot  the 
Price  Administrator  tor  the 
purpose— ccr  with  the  intent  or 
result— ot  changing,  <»r  re¬ 
making,  the  American  system 
ot  Distribution; 

5.  The  Ca)ngress,  in  the  Price 
Control  Act  ol  19-11,  definitely 
limited  the  authority  delegated 
to  the  Price  Administrator  to 
the  stabilizing  ot  prices  and 
the  prevention  ot  profiteering, 
not  to  the  ccjiitrol  ot  ncjrmal 
profits; 

0.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
placed  by  Congress  upon  the 
authority  ol  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator,  it  is  sell-evident  that 
many  regulations  issued  by  the 
Office  ol  Price  Administration 
are  not  limited  to  the  control 
ot  prices  but  undertake  to 
change  the  American  system  cj*. 
private  enterprise; 

7.  Unless  those  chosen  to  admin¬ 
ister  laws  are  as  punctilious  in 
obeying  the  law  as  those  who 
are  to  be  governed  by  such  laws. 


no  proper  spirit  ol  compliance 
can  be  expected; 

8.  W'e  demand  observance  ol  the 
traditional  American  principle 
ot  representation  in  the  dratt- 
ing  and  enactment  ot  laws  by 
which  we  are  to  be  controlled. 

I  bis  is  provided  lor  in  the 
Price  (amtrol  ,\ct  ot  1941,  and 
it  liias  never  been  observed 
properly  in  the  preparation 
ol  the  mandates  ot  OPA; 

9.  In  order  to  promote  that 
willing  and  eager  ccKtperatiou 
which  will  insure  eltective  Price 
Camtrol,  we  urge  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  make  lull  use  ol 
the  advice  and  intormation 
which  retail  merchants  and 
their  accredited  representatives 
stand  ready  at  all  times  to 
provide; 

10.  t  o  this  end.  we  suggest  repre¬ 
sentatives  ot  retailers  chosen  by, 
and  trom  among,  themselves  be 
given  ample  opportunity  to  see 
and  discuss  with  the  officials 
of  the  Office  ot  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  all  orders  and  regula¬ 
tions  before  they  are  issued.  In 
this  way,  many  costly  misun¬ 
derstandings  and  errors  can  be 
avoided; 

11.  .Specifically,  we  call  upon  the 
Price  .Administrator  to  with¬ 
draw  the  rayon  hosiery  regu¬ 
lation  (MPR  339)  and  to  dis¬ 
avow  the  repugnant  principles 
contained  in  that  regulation 
and  to  call  together  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various 
branches  ot  the  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  end  that  they  mav 
participate  in  the  drawing  ot 
a  fair  and  effective  price  regu¬ 
lation; 

12.  I  he  principles  embodied  in  the 
rayon  hosiery  regulation  to 
which  we  so  strongly  object, 
and  which  we  regard  as 
thoroughly  un  •.American,  are 
the  following; 

A.  The  establishment  ot  various 
classes  of  purchasers  and 


sellers.  .All  retailers  should 
be  Iree  to  buy  in  the  custom¬ 
ary  manner.  I'fie  United 
States  (iovernment  sh<»uld 
not  put  itself  in  the  |K)si- 
tion  ot  favoring  larger  retail 
concerns  by  providing  they 
shall  buy  at  lower  prices 
than  other  retailers. 

B.  No  price  regulation  slundd 
undertake  to  establish  fixed 
standards  ot  merdiancli.<«;. 
It  is  the  duty  of  OPA  to 
control  prices,  not  to  dic¬ 
tate  what  shall,  or  shall  not, 
be  manufactured  and  dis¬ 
tributed. 

If  OP.A  did  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  dictate  inerclv 
dise  standards,  then  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  rule 
that  only  one  grade  ot  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  produced. 
Such  a  rule  not  only  would 
be  unreasonable,  but  would 
seriously  interfere  with  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution 
causing  acute  shortage  of 
needed  gtKKls. 

C.  Price  regulati»>ns  must  be 
based  upon  a  realistic  in¬ 
stead  of  a  theoretical  ap- 
pn)ath.  Hence,  they  must 
be  closely  related  to  the 
service  and  the  cost  experi¬ 
ence  ot  the  individual  mer¬ 
chant. 

13.  The  siiving  to  consumers 
promised  by  the  OP.-A  will  not 
materialize  because  the  regula¬ 
tion  permits  increases  in  jjrice 
on  approximately  two-thirtls  of 
the  entire  production  of  hosiery 
which  is  unbrantled. 

In  conclusion:— AV'e  desire  again 
to  assure  the  Price  .Administrator 
ot  our  deep  and  earnest  conviction 
that  a  firm  and  effective  system  of 
(Governmental  Price  Control  is  one 
ot  the  needs  ot  these  times,  as  a 
means  of  checking  inflation.  .Such 
a  Price  (Goiitrol  System  can  be 
achieved  only  through  government 
and  business  working  sympathetic¬ 
ally  and  uiulerstandingly  together. 
In  this  spirit,  retail  merchants  will 
go  to  every  possible  length  to  in¬ 
sure  such  (<K>peralion.  If  the  Price 
.Administrator  now  will  meet  the 
retail  merchants  in  this  spirit,  we 
believe  we  can  guarantee  to  him 
that  retailers  everywhere  will  fully 
support  him  in  his  great  task. 
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instances  unreasonable— such  as, 
for  example,  the  provision  in  so 
many  of  the  orders  which  prohibits 
a  retailer  from  carrying  any  higher 
price  line  than  he  happened  to 
have  carried  in  the  prescribed  base 
period.  The  fact  that  the  purchas¬ 
ing  public  now  has  a  great  deal 
more  spending  power  and  that 
many  of  the  folks  who  work  in  war 
plants  have  found  in  their  new¬ 
found  prosperity  that  it  may  lie 
desirable  to  buy  merchandise  of  a 
better  tpiality  because  they  know 
this  war  won’t  last  forever  and  their 
new-found  prosperity  won’t  either, 
and  that  therefore  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  to  buy  better  merchandise 
than  they  bought  before,  that  of 
course  doesn’t  interest  OPA  at  all. 
We  still  are  confined  in  such  price 
regulations  to  the  highest  price  line 
we  carried  in  a  given  base  period. 

We  also  are  conscious  of  the  lact 
that  in  many  instances  the  prices 
down  below  are  not  controlled,  and 
we  are  stpieezed  uj)  against  our  own 
inflexible  price  ceiling  and  the  rul¬ 
ing  against  adopting  higher  price 
lines,  lint  those  things  are  not 
worth  mentioning  ilown  in  OPA. 

Administrator  Is  Handicapped 

Now,  we  have  tried  to  play  the 
game,  and  we  want  to  play  the 
game.  And  as  1  stand  here  this 
morning  I  want  to  say  to  yon  that 
I  haven’t  any  animosity  towards 
anybody  in  OPA.  1  am  not  here  to 
criticize  the  Administrator.  I  think 
the  Administrator  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  job  on  his  hands.  As  I  fie- 
(piently  have  said,  his  position  is 
very  different  from  that  of  Leon 
Henderson.  When  Leon  Hender¬ 
son  received  the  mantlate  from 
Congress  in  the  form  of  the  Price 
Control  Act  of  1941,  nothing  ex¬ 
isted  of  OPA.  He  could  start  in 
and  attract  to  himself  the  assistants 
he  wanted.  He  could  determine 
the  policies  that  his  department 
would  follow,  and  they  could  pre¬ 
pare  the  price  regulations  and  issue 
them.  He  started  clean  and  fresh. 

Prentiss  Brown,  however,  comes 
in  with  OPA  a  going  concern,  with 
many  thousands  of  employees  in 
his  organization,  with  hundreds  of 
price  regulations  already  in  effect. 
And  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again  that  Mr.  Brown  is  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


THE  LEGAL  ASPECT  OF  MPR  339 

★  - .  it 

Report  by  IRVING  C.  FOX.  NRDGA  Counsel, 
to  the  New  York  Protest  Meeting 


I  r  appears  from  the  statement 
that  Prentiss  Brown,  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  OPA,  issued  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  directive  extending 
the  effective  date  of  the  Rayon 
Hosiery  Order  (MPR  339) ,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  itn- 
portant  to  consider  that  regulation 
from  the  aspect  of  its  legality. 

riie  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  Executive  Order  9328, 
dated  .April  9,  1943,  very  carefully 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Price  .Administrator  were 
controlled  by  statute.  I'liis  is  evi¬ 
denced  liy  the  language  of  the  or¬ 
der,  in  which  he  directs  the  Price 
Administrator  “to  authorize  no 
further  increases  in  ceiling  prices 
except  to  the  tninitnutn  extent  re¬ 
quired  hy  law.”  Further;  the  order 
states  that  the  Price  .Ailministrator 
“is  tlirected  immediately  to  use  all 
discretionary  powers  vested  in  him 
h\  law  to  prevent  further  price  in¬ 
creases— direct  or  indirect-,  to  pre¬ 
vent  profiteering,  and  to  reduce 
prices  which  are  excessively  high, 
unfair,  or  inetpiitable.” 

It  is  to  be  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  President  in  this  Executive 
Order  had  no  intention  of  con¬ 
ferring  any  additional  jjowers  on 
the  Price  .Administrator,  but  simply 
admonished  him  to  do  whatever 
was  essential  ivitliin  the  framexeork 
of  the  statute  under  xehich  he  is 
operating  and  in  conforniity  xvith 
other  fedexal  laxvs. 

Section  2-A  Violated 

MPR  339  violates  Section  2-.A  of 
the  Price  Control  .Act,  in  that  it 
completely  fails  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  provision  of  the  Act 
which  provides  that  due  considexa- 
tion,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  be 
given  to  prices  prevailixig  betxveen 
October  1st  axxd  October  15t/t, 
1941,  or  ixi  the  ex>ent  that  there  are 
no  prexxailing  prices  between  such 
dates  (and  in  the  instance  of  rayon 
hosiery  this  is  a  fact  because  rayon 
hosiery  was  not  generally  sold  dur¬ 
ing  that  period)  ‘‘then  to  the  prices 
prevailing  during  the  nearest  two 
xveek  period  in  which,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Administrator,  the 


prices  for  such  coxnxnodity  are  gen¬ 
erally  represen  talix’e.” 

Nowhere  in  the  Statement  of 
C^onsiderations  is  there  any  fact 
alleged  indicating  that  this  provi¬ 
sion  was  complied  with.  Quite  the 
contrary.  .Ati  arbitrary  average  per¬ 
centage  of  markon  was  determined, 
bearing  no  relation  to  the  typical 
initial  markon  of  individual  stores 
nor  to  any  “two  week  period’’,  in 
order  to  “promote  simplicity”  even 
though  the  gross  margin  of  the 
average  retailer  is  badly  stpieezed 
thereby. 

Increased  Costs  Ignored 

Further,  Section  2-.A  provides 
that  the  .Administrator  shall  make 
adjustments  for  such  relevant  fac¬ 
tors  as  he  may  determine  and  deem 
to  be  of  general  applicability,  in¬ 
cluding  “general  mcreases  or  de¬ 
creases  in  costs  of  production,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  transportation.”  .As 
a  Senator,  Mr.  Brown  iluring  the 
deltale  on  the  Price  Control  .Act 
emphasized  this  intent  as  shown 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
record. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  correctly  and  accxirately 
states  xvhat  ixi  all  probability 
xoill  be  done.  The  authority 
graxxted  by  the  bill  is,  of 
coxirse,  an  authority  over 
wholesale  prices  and  axi  au¬ 
thority  over  retail  prices.  Or- 
dinarily,  except  for  the  traxi- 
sitioxi  period  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  the  control  over 
wholesale  prices  probably  xvill 
be  sxifficient;  but,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  says,  there  is  a  very  defixiite 
lag  betweexi  chaxiges  in  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices. 

I  desire  to  say  at  this  point 
that  hi  his  testimony  before 
the  coxnxnittee  the  Administra¬ 
tor  paid  a  very  high  coxnpli- 
rnent  to  the  retailers  of  the 
country  when  he  said  that  they 
have  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  rise  in  wholesale  prices 
generally  to  raise  their  prices, 
but  that  they  have  lagged 
considerably  behind,  and  are, 
in  a  general  way,  selling  the 
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goods  irliuli  they  bought  at 
lower  wholesale  prices  at  the 
prices  which  those  figures 
would  justify,  rather  than  rais¬ 
ing  those  prices  at  the  present 
time.  They  have  waited  and 
will  u’oit  until  the  higher 
wholesale  prices  take  effect 
and  have  their  consequent 
effect  upon  retail  prices. 

Mr.  liiirton:  That  is  precise¬ 
ly  the  point  I  ivish  to  empha¬ 
size,  because  the  retail  dealers 
have  been  keeping  retail  prices 
down;  but  if  they  luere  now 
forced  to  freeze  their  prices 
at  ihe  points  where  they 
have  been  serving  the  public, 
they  soon  xvould  be  bankrupt¬ 
ed  if  they  had  to  buy  goods  at 
higher  wholesale  prices. 

•Mr.  lirown:  The  .Idminis- 
trator  testified  to  that  effect, 
as  the  testimony  to  which  / 
hax'e  alluded  dearly  indicates. 
The  bill  requires  the  .Idminis- 
trator  to  adjust  prices  upieard 
for  increased  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Iv  retailers  generally  re¬ 
place  the  goods  on  their 
shelves,  their  costs  will  in¬ 
crease.  The  bill  directs  the 
Administrator  to  take  account 
of  those  increased  costs  in  any 
ceilings  he  may  have  estab¬ 
lished. 

Normal  Margins  Ignored 

Prentiss  Brown,  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  failed  to  take  this  re{|iiirement 
into  eonsideration  and  fixed  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  cent  retail  price  (tn  hosiery 
already  owned  by  the  retailer,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  the  retailer  paid 
for  it  and  regardless  of  what  the 
retailer  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
for  hosiery  up  to  and  including 
April  lath.  Further,  although  the 
“Statement  ot  (Consideration”  con¬ 
tains  the  statement  that  “percent¬ 
age  markups  lor  lull-fashioned  and 
circular  knit  rayon  hosiery  were 
determined  on  a  basis  that  would 
yield  as  nearly  as  practicable  nor¬ 
mal  historical  margins  adjusted  to 
current  selling  conditions”,  neither 
of  these  statements  has  a  sound 
basis  in  fact.  The  fixed  dollar  and 
cent  prices  do  not  reflect  the  “nor¬ 
mal  historical  margins”  and  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  adjusted  to  take  care 
of  increased  costs,  either  of  mer- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


.\pRiL  22,  19-13 
Dear  Senator  Brown: 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  us 
that  you  were  unable  to  accept  our 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  retail  merchants  on  April 
15th  when  the  rayon  hosiery  regu¬ 
lation  was  discussed. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  up¬ 
ward  of  .500  retailers  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  after  dis¬ 
cussion  a  statement  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved,  a  topy  of  which  I 
am  enclosing.  This  statement  has 
been  sent  broadcast  to  other  retailers 
who  were  not  in  attendance  and 
we  are  receiving  abundant  evidence 
that  retailers  large  and  small  ap¬ 
prove  the  attitude  which  is  expressed 
in  it. 

I  am  sure  you  will  approve  when 
I  sav  that  these  are  times  when  it  is 
unfortunate  that  even  die  smallest 
of  rifts  should  occur  in  the  ranks 
of  Americans.  We  in  the  retail 
business  are  really  not  such  cantank¬ 
erous  cliaps  as  perhaps  we  may 
appear,  but  the  fact  is  we  sincerely 
believe  the  principles  in  the  rayon 
hosiery  regulation  are  all  wrong 
and,  if  persisted  in  would  be  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  .\merican  distributive 
system. 

VV'e  know  you  have  a  mammoth 
job  on  your  hands.  We  know  you 
cannot  do  everything  at  once  and 
we  sincerely  want  to  help  and  not 
hinder  you  in  your  effort  to  prevent 
a  serious  inflation.  When,  however, 
you  announce,  or  allow  others  to 
announce  in  your  name,  that  you 
find  the  principles  in  the  rayon 
hosiery  regulation  sound  and  there¬ 
fore  no  change  in  principle  is 
contemplated,  we  feel  you  just  do 
not  understand  the  situation. 

For  example,  one  of  the  basic 
principles  in  that  regulation  to 
which  we  object,  and  which  we 
never  willingly  can  accept,  is  that 
the  federal  government  is  in  posi¬ 
tion  of  decreeing  that  the  largest 
retail  concerns  must  buy  at  prices 
lower  than  the  general  run  of  re¬ 
tailers  merchandise  which  has  been 
standardized  and  therefore  must  be 
of  identical  quality.  No  one  can  de¬ 


fend  the  principle  of  the  H.  S. 
(iovernment  intervening  to  give  the 
largest  business  concerns  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  smaller  enter¬ 
prises.  Because  we  know  you  would 
(hampion  that  idea,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  you  have  not  had  a  chance  tf> 
l)e  properly  informed  as  to  what 
this  regulation  is  and  will  do. 

F(»r  twenty-five  years  I  have 
servetl  the  retailers  of  the  United 
.States  through  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (icKids  .\ssociatir)n  and  I  want 
to  testify  that  the  attitude  of  its 
members  and  direttors  always  has 
been  fair  and  reasotiable  and  al¬ 
ways  we  have  unfalteringly  co¬ 
operated  with  all  governnietit 
agencies.  .\s  an  .American  1  could 
not  continue  tf>  serve  any  group 
which  was  actuated  by  a  narrow 
sense  of  greed  at  this  time  and 
therefore  I  shoidd  like  to  assure 
you  the  present  situation  is  \ery 
serious  aiul  should  have  your  owit 
personal  attentioti. 

The  retailers  are  not  so  much 
disturbed  over  what  the  rayon 
hosiery  price  ceilings  would  do  to 
their  profits.  They  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  profits  but  they  should  not 
be  required  unnecessarily  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  enterprises. 

I  have  a  deep  conviction  that 
almost  with  a  single  stroke  of  your 
pen  you  could  settle  this  acri¬ 
monious  debate  and  that  ever  after 
you  would  find  retailers  your 
strongest  supporters.  Just  give  us  a 
(hance  to  be  represented  in  the 
drafting  of  these  regulations  and  I 
will  guarantee  that  where  you  want 
us  to  come  a  foot  to  meet  you  we  will 
gladly  come  a  yard. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  suggest 
to  you  that  a  meeting  or  meetings 
be  called  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  hosiery  industry  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preparing  a  new  rayon 
hosiery  regulation  in  a  thoroughly 
denuKratic  manner.  A’ou  will  find 
that  business  men  will  come  to  such 
meetings  in  a  mood  to  do  all  pos¬ 
sible  to  help  achieve  your  objective. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lew  Hahn 
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AOb.  y.  .  reb  ^lU  wel 

off  these  Ine  es.  ^ 

The  probletL^  of  stendar<UretiQ|^ere 
\ckled  Jointly  by  the  industry,  uCr,  re* 
Ulers,  eonsumer  groups  end  temnlcel 
.cperts  of  the  OiBce  of  Price  AdmMstra- 
j  thm  end  the  War  Production  ^Bard  es 
M  well  es  other  government  sUldardiu- 
1  tlon  egeneles.  Recognising  thA  the  pro- 
»  ducUon  of  full-fashioned  renn  hosiery 
■*  is  still  in  its  infancy  end  the^^on  as 
-  a  material  for  full-fashioned  hoAry  was 
jg.  Iarge9  experimental  as  recentlyVs  Ml, 
^  studies  are  eonttnulng^^etermlBWs 
ds,  the  standards  ^|kpip^Mde^o|ii|te 
of  further  Improvm^ 
j.  Studies  of  jH  pilcss  will  bN|bn- 
•  Unue^MhiAArever  necessary,  funher- 
■  HMAL-eltlOT  upward  or  downward, 
X  maywl^ made  upon  completion  of  these 
K  surveys, 

■  Sales  of  full-fashlotied  stockings  by 
Ad  manufacturers  are  subdivided  into  three 
sets  of  sdllng  prt^ 

^  Class  I  purchasers,  buying  at  the  man- 

§  dfacturers*  lowest  selling  prices,  include 
I  wholesalers  and  stores  with  annual 


women’s  hosiery  sales  of  $350,000  and  a 
cttttomary  margin  (annual  average  per¬ 
centage  mark-up  in  any  of  the  years 
1039  to  1043)  of  34  per  cent  or  less  on 
selling  prices. 

Class  n  purchasers,  buying  at  the 
manufacturers’  middle  telling  prices,  in¬ 
clude  stores  other  than  Class  I  purchas¬ 
ers  which  sell  In  excess  ot  $100,000  of 
women’s  hosiery  per  year. 

Class  ni  purchasers  ’Indude  stores 
selling  less  than  $100,000  of  'women’s 
hosiery  annually, 

vnthin  ten  dsys  after  receiving  a  writ¬ 
ten  reqiMst,  a  retailer  mutt  inform  his 
suimllers  in  writing  as  to  the  class  of 
purchaser  to  which  he  belonga 

It  is  also  required  that  sellert  or  man- 
ufacturms  saust  furnish  purchasers  lor 
resale  all  information  concerning  con- 
station  and  quality  of  the  rayon  ho¬ 
siery  purchasMi  needed  under,  the 
t^arking  and  posting  requirements  of  the 
regulation. 

’The  standards  of  inspSttlon  and  con¬ 
struction  are  given  in  detail  in  Ai^endix 
A  and  B  of  the  regulattoo.  ^ 


Classification  of  biivers  ami  sellers  lor  the  purpose  of  differentiation 
in  prices  is  a  most  questionable  feature  of  Ml’R  339. 


chundise  or  of  doing  business. 

Section  2-H  of  the  Act  provides 
that  the  powers  granted  under  Sec¬ 
tion  2  shall  not  be  used  or  made  to 
operate  to  compel  changes  itt  bttsi- 
ness  practices,  cost  practices,  or 
methods,  or  means,  or  aids  to  dis¬ 
tribution  established  in  any  indus¬ 
try,  except  to  prevent  circumven¬ 
tion  or  evasion  of  any  regulation, 
order,  price  schedule,  or  require¬ 
ment  under  this  Act.  Needless  to 
say,  MPR  339  d(x*s  “operate  to 
compel  changes  in  the  business 
practices”  established  in  the  retail 
industry.  There  seems  to  be  no 
purpose  in  wasting  time  or  words 
in  establishing  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
tail  industry,  as  a  business  practice, 
does  not  use  and  ne\er  has  used 
fixed  dollar  markups  in  determin¬ 
ing  its  retail  prices. 

"Evasion  Provontion" 

We  must,  therefore,  examine  the 
necessity  of  this  type  of  order  under 
the  exception— “to  prevent  circum¬ 
vention  or  evasion  of  anv  regula¬ 
tion,  order,  price  schedide,  or  re¬ 
quirement  under  this  .\ct.” 

This  provision,  which  seeks  to 
close  the  door  to  circumvention  or 
evasion  of  regulations,  is  not  the 
dominant  or  positive  provision  of 
the  paragraph.  It  is  a  secondary 
consideration  and  should  be  so 
considered.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  provision  is  to  prevent  any 
regulation  or  order  which  seeks  to 
compel  changes  in  business  prac¬ 


tices.  I'he  Price  .\dministrator, 
therefore,  should  not  wave  aside 
the  dominant  provision  of  this 
section  and  simply  announce  that 
fixed  dollar  and  cents  prices  are 
the  only  way  to  prevent  circumven¬ 
tion  or  evasion  of  a  price  order  for 
rayon  hosiery. 

That  the  Price  .\dministrator, 
then  Senator,  Brown,  believed  full 
faith  and  credit  would  be  given  to 
this  provision,  2-H  of  the  .\ct,  is 
evidenced  by  the  answer  which  he 
gave  to  .Senator  Wiley  during  a 
discussion  of  the  bill  just  prior  to 
its  passage: 

Mr.  Brown;  Yes;  but  it  is 
assumed  from  prior  experi¬ 
ence,  and  from  our  experience 
in  conducting  the  hearings, 
that  in  practical  effect  one 
price  structure  ivill  probably 
take  care  of  the  situation,  and 
usual  customs  and  practices 
and  discounts  and  alloxvances 
between  those  who  are  affe<  ted 
by  the  price  structure  xvill  re¬ 
main  or  be  fixed  as  they  are 
under  present  circumstances. 

No  Grade  Lobolinq  Authority 

The  Office  of  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  appears  readily  to  admit  that 
the  establishment  of  standards  is  a 
function  of  the  War  Production 
Board  atul  not  of  OP.\,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  statemetit  made  in 
postponing  the  effective  date  of 
MPR  339,  to  the  effect  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  postponemetit 


was  to  provide  htr  the  adoption  in 
the  order  of  the  standards  approved 
by  the  War  Production  board. 
Despite  this  fact  and  despite  the 
fact  that  only  by  the  greatest 
stretch  of  imagination  and  b\  the 
most  (omplete  sophistry  in  reason¬ 
ing,  does  the  Emergency  Price  C:on- 
trol  .\ct  of  1942  give  the  .Adminis¬ 
trator  authority,  to  do  so,  he  sets 
up  a  system  of  grade  lalx-ling. 

If  the  .Administrator  will  give 
due  consideration  and  regard  to 
the  usual  business  practice  of  retail¬ 
ers  in  arriving  at  retail  ceiling 
prices  thete  would  be  no  fixed  dol¬ 
lar  and  cents  prices,  and  therefore 
no  necessity  whatstx’ver  of  estab¬ 
lishing  standards,  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  ceiling  prices.  Fhe  retail  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  tvould  be  fixed  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  individual  retailer's  usual 
and  typical  original  markon  for  the 
item,  added  to  his  current  cost.  In 
so  far  as  grade  labeling  is  concerned 
there  is  not  et>en  the  subterfuge 
ax'ailable  that  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
xient  circumx’ention  of  the  order. 
rite  grade  designations  arc  merely 
a  cotivenience  in  fixing  prices. 

The  economic  aspect  of  grade 
labelitig  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
discussed  in  Congress  for  many 
years,  without  a  conclusion  fteing 
reached.  Grade  labeling  should 
have  but  otie  purpose  and  that  is 
to  indicate  quality,  and  what  con¬ 
stitutes  “(|uality”  in  rayon  hosiery 
is  almost  beyond  definition,  and 
therefore  must  at  best  be  arbitrary 
and  capricious. 

Retailers  do  not  proditce  mer- 
chatidise  but  simply  distribute  it. 
.Statidards  are  a  matter  of  prtKluc- 
tion  and  if  there  is  any  relation 
between  statidards  atid  prices  it  is 
at  that  point.  If  it  is  essential  to 
proside  for  standards  in  order  to 
conserve  materials  atid  Itirther  the 
war  effort,  by  all  meatis  let  WPB 
establish  sitch  standards.  The  re¬ 
tailer’s  cost  for  such  statidard  mer¬ 
chandise,  plus  his  typical  and  cus¬ 
tomary  markon  should  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  his  ceiling  price. 

Classification  Provisions 

Classification  of  bityers  and  sell¬ 
ers  and  differentiation  in  prices: 
Paragraph  C  of  Section  2  of  the 
•Act  provides  that  any  regulation  or 
order  “may  contain  such  classifica¬ 
tions  and  differentiations”  as.  in 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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the  smaller  STORE’S  POSITION  UNDER  MPR  339 

By  MORRIS  THOMPSON.  Director,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


WHILE  the  Rayon  Hosiery 
Order  (Ml’R  3.H9)  is  severe 
enough  on  the  trade  as  a 
whole  to  raise  a  storm  ot  protest 
from  the  largest  department  and 
chain  store  operators,  it  is  on  the 
smaller  store  that  the  order  would 
fall  most  heavily.  In  these  days 
when  the  smaller  store  operator,  as 
a  segment  of  small  business,  has 
l;een  led  to  beliese  that  govern¬ 
ment  is  vitally  concerned  in  his 
welfare— even  at  times  to  the  point 
of  leaning  over  backwards  in  his  be¬ 
half— it  was  a  real  jolt  to  the  small 
store  man  to  discover  the  full 
weight  of  discriminatory  hardship 
which  the  order  heaps  <m  small 
store  operation. 

When  the  Order  was  issued 
smaller  store  men  started  wading 
their  way  laboriously,  but  duti¬ 
fully  and  patriotically,  through  the 
maze  of  verbiage,  the  tables,  the 
charts  and  the  categories  of  which 
it  is  built.  Here  was  atiother  of 
those  things. 

But,  as  they  began  to  get  the 
forest  ligttred  oitt  and  could  see 
some  of  the  trees,  tempers  began 
to  suffer.  It  wasti’t  jitst  another 
order,  difhcult  to  analyze,  hard  and 
costly  to  apply,  but  still  dematid- 
ing  their  best  efforts  because  it 
was  the  law  of  the  laticl  and  an 
order  of  a  war  agency.  Up  through 
the  words,  and  the  tables,  the 
whereases,  the  charts  and  the  legal 
phrases,  emerged  a  stratige  tiew  jiat- 
tern  of  clistributiott. 

Brand  Advantage  Gone 

Small  stores  were  allowed 
(which,  in  today’s  market  means 
reeptired)  to  pay  more  for  their 
l*)siery.  They  were  allowed  to 
charge  tnore  at  retail.  Well,  they 
couldn’t  see  the  war  ttecessity  of 
such  a  law,  but  I'naybe  they  coitlcl 
work  it. 

Ihen  came  the  shock.  Lhe 
hosiery,  which  the  chaitts  atid  larger 
stores  could  buy  cheajjer,  atitl  were 
re(|uired  to  sell  at  a  lower  price 
thati  the  smaller  store,  was  to 
Ik.',  iti  effect,  exactly  the  same  article 
for  which  the  smaller  store  must 
ask  a  higher  price— atul  our  gov- 
ernmetit  was  pointing  with  jiride 


to  this  atrangetnetit  and  pitbliciz- 
itig  it  widely  iti  the  consumer 
press. 

I'his  kttocked  the  jirops  from 
under  the  average  smaller  store 
opeiator  who  has  survived,  pros¬ 
pered  to  a  degree  and  rendered  a 
teal  service  by  ttsing  all  his  buying 
ingenuity,  all  his  sixth  sense  of 
cotisutner  wants  and  needs,  to  tneet 
chain  competition  by  offering  sotne- 
thitig  better,  something  differetit, 
something  fitter  atid  ttsually  some¬ 
thing  sold  ittider  the  protec tioti  and 
guaratitee  of  a  tiatiotially  adver¬ 
tised  brand. 

Sit  ttggling  to  his  feet  agaiti  under 
the  stitnulus  of  the  small  hope  that 
he  will  be  able  to  britig  sotnething 
slightly  better  to  his  customers 
through  his  contacts  with  the 
branded  mills  atid  his  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  even  such  hard- 
boiled  standards  as  those  in  .MPR 
.'$.•59  are  variable,  out  smaller  store 
man  is  succeedingly  socked  l)y  a 
liariage  of  lioultling  i ealizations. 

First,  the  order  letpiires  that 
grade,  .gauge,  etc.,  be  stamped 
plainh  ou  each  pair  of  hose— 
a  gaiganluan  task,  and  a  fact  which 
will  enable  cletei  large  competi¬ 
tion  to  loss  his  brand  argument 
out  the  window  with  a  certain 
group  of  ciistomei,  legardless  of 
its  validity. 

Next,  he  discovers  that  because 
differentials  between  classes  of  j)ur- 
(haser  may  not  justify  the  mills  in 
continuing  branded  |)rocIuction, 
his  last  slim  hope  is  completely 
mi  tied. 

Then,  he  realizes  that  3‘59  (since 
amended)  lecjuires  him  to  sell  at 
sacrifice  prices  all  his  present  stock 
which  isn’t  Grade  .A,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  his  customers 
prefer  the  style  and  appearance 
values  of  many  of  his  non-Cdacle  .\ 
merchandise. 

Production  Cut 

He  remembeis  that  all  his 
hosiery  stock  was  already  subject 
to  price  control  and  wonders  why 
it  has  to  take  another  rap. 

Finally  he  is  told  that  the  re- 
cpiirements  of  the  order,  making 
manufacture  so  difhcult,  will  no 


doubt  result  in  the  production  ot 
even  less  hosiery.  Flunking  of  his 
scramble  to  get  merchandise  under 
present  conditions,  taking  what  he 
can  get,  when  and  where  he  can 
get  it,  hoping  to  have  enough  to 
keep  a  department  open,  he  can¬ 
not  visualize  any  improvement 
when  less  total  production  is  a 
fact. 


ORDER  CALLED  INFLATIONARY 

★  THE  IWREAU  of  Sum  Her  Stores 
met  ill  \ew  York  on  May  bth,  and 
IIS  nil  outcome  of  its  discussion  ou 
MTR  .H.Sf).  submitted  to  OF.l  a 
stiiteiiieiit  exfiressiiifi  uiiiiuiilified  ofi- 
fiositioii  to  the  firiiicililes  contained 
in  the  rayon  hosiery  order.  “MPR 
339,”  said  the  statement,  “is  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  change  established  business 
methods  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  winning  the  war  .  .  .  MPR  339 
is  actually  inflationary.  Only  20^^ 
of  the  country’s  hosiery  production 
is  by  branded  mills,  whose  prices 
would  be  forced  down.  The  prices 
of  almost  the  entire  8()‘'„  would 
be  raised  .  .  .  .Much  worse,  through 
this  order  we  set  into  motion  a 
pattern  of  regulation  totally  uii- 
.imerienn,  contrary  to  every  concept 
and  tradition  of  distribution ,  which 
can  in  no  way  help  to  win  the  war. 
l\'e  will  be  deprived  of  our  strong¬ 
est  weapon  of  competition— brands. 
Let  no  one  in  Washington  or  else- 
ivhere  think  for  a  moment  that  we 
smaller  stores  are  going  to  be  helped. 
If  this  order  goes  through,  we’H 
rue  the  day  OP.4  ivas  created.’’ 


•About  then  our  smaller  store 
operator  got  really  angry  and  Ire- 
gan  to  throw  his  weight  around. 
He  doesn’t  amount  to  much  in¬ 
dividually,  but  there  are  lots  of 
him.  He  calls  his  setiator  “Frank” 
and  his  congressman  “  Fotn”  and 
they’re  the  fellows  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  delegated  tiiat  au¬ 
thority  under  which  this  order  was 
promulgated. 

I'his  little  chrotiicle  is  based 
entirely  on  letters  which  have 
crossed  the  writer’s  desk.  “Totn” 
and  “Frank”  are  hearing  the  same 
stories,  for  we  have  received  copies 
of  s»)me  <if  their  letters.  Otir  smaller 
stores  are  up  in  arms.  More  power 
to  them. 
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Lew  Hahn,  addressing  the  luncheon  session,  sum-  Eaton  V.  W.  Read,  inventors’  control  administrator, 

marized  the  case  of  small  stores  against  MPR  339.  spent  most  of  his  day  answering  (piestions. 


Merchandising  and  Smaller  Store  Members 
Meet  on  Inventory  Control  Problems 

.  .  .  Also  Discuss  Buying  Plans,  Manpower  Situation,  Hosiery  Order 

The  tangled  prolrleni  of  retail  without  imposing  a  penalty  on  law-  ratio  hy  the  peak  inventories  of 
adjustment  to  the  inventory  aihtling  retailers.  He  proposed  that  .\ugust,  1912. 

control  order  got  nune  at-  a  report  from  every  controlled  re-  Mr.  Runkle  said  that  in  his  store 
tention  than  any  other  subject  at  tailer  of  the  condition  of  his  in-  buying  hatl  beeti  planned  in  strict 
the  all-day  coiderence  of  mend)ers  ventory  be  retpiired,  regardless  of  atcordance  with  Itasic  allowatice, 
of  the  Merchandising  Division  and  whether  the  store  is  over  or  under  the  tolerance  Iteing  reserved  to 
the  Bureau  of  .Smaller  Stores  in  its  allowable  inventory  figures,  (over  unexpected  deliveries.  I' nder- 
N'ew  York  on  .May  5lh.  Without  this  infurmation,  he  said,  deliveries  in  Ajiril  had  actually 

With  the  lirst  compliance  tpiarter  WPB  lacks  the  basic  facts,  as  it  also  kept  the  store  well  under  its  allow- 
just  etuled,  tnerchants  were  mostly  appears  to  lack  the  enforcement  alile  figures,  but  he  doubted  that 
concerned  with  technical  cpiestions  machinery,  to  make  the  regulation  it  would  be  possilile  to  stav 'within 
of  procedure.  But  two  points  were  work.  limits,  induding  tolerance,  during 

raised  that  indicated  basic  dilti-  rurnitig  to  necessary  immediate  the  .\ugust  1st  period, 
culties  in  successful  compliance  modilications,  .Mr.  Runkle  strongly  Evrox  \’.  W.  Rk.vd,  administra- 
with  the  order.  The  first  was  the  urged  that  WPB  extend  the  lO^’j,  tor  of  the  inventorv  control  order, 
uncertainty  of  the  delivery  situa-  tolerance  on  allowable  inventory  reported  in  detail  to  the  meeting 
tion.  Store  after  store  reported  that  limits  through  the  .\ugust  1st  re-  on  the  modificatiotis  now  being 
the  prevalence  of  "as  ready"  shiji-  porting  (ptarter,  when  according  considered  by  WPB,  and  spent  the 
metits  l)y  manufacturers  was  throw-  to  present  schedule  the  tolerance  larger  part  of  the  day  answering 
ing  inventory  control  out  of  gear,  will  be  only  5%.  The  second  (piestions  on  procedure. 

And  Jay  D.  Runki.k,  general  man-  (piarter,  he  said,  presents  manv  He  said  that  the  (piestion  of  ex- 
ager  of  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.  of  (lifficulties,  one  of  the  most  serious  tetuling  the  10%  tolerance,  was 
Detroit,  said  that  there  is  wide-  lieing  that  manufacturers  are  re-  now  beitig  considered.  Coticerning 
spread  disregard  of  the  regulation  (piiring  stores  to  take  in  fall  mer-  compliance  problems,  he  poitned 
by  retailers,  which  creates  unfair  chandise  “as  ready"  with  deliveries  out  that  his  agencv  does  not  now 
competition  for  stores  that  are  at-  falling  chielly  in  the  .August  1st  have  the  facilities  to  analyze  and 
tempting  to  comply.  (ptarter.  .\nother  reason  he  offered  check  the  invetuory  situatioti  of 

Mr.  Runkle  said  that  unless  the  was  that  the  stock  to  sales  figures  all  stores.  However,  a  spot-check 
regulation  were  strictly  enforced  it  of  the  liase  period  for  this  (ptarter  of  non-report itig  controlled  stores 
could  not  lie  expected  to  operate  had  beeti  thrown  out  of  normal  is  planned. 
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l)r.  Rcatl  ga\t‘  abuiulaiu  evi¬ 
dence  iliat  his  agency  is  alert  to  the 
possible  necessity  oi  nuxlilying  the 
order  as  experience  with  its  opera¬ 
tion  grows.  He  reported  on  sexeral 
changes  uncler  consideration,  most 
of  them  discussed  at  a  meeting 
with  the  agency’s  Retail  Aihisory 
Coininittee  late  in  .Vpril: 

1.  Should  inerdiants  Ijc*  given 
the  option  of  complying  with  the 
order  on  either  a  departmental  or 
storewide  basis?  Dr.  Read  pointed 
out  that  while  this  might  be  theo¬ 
retically  ideal,  it  presented  piac- 
tical  dilhcidties  in  the  way  of 
great!)  iiureased  paper  work  lor 
everyboth  (oncerned  and,  more 
importantly,  it  multiplied  the  pos- 


Milton  Blank,  ol  Kd.  .Schuster  & 
Co..  .Milwaukee.  .Merchandising 
Division  Chairman,  presided  at  the 
morning  session. 

sihilities  of  violation.  In  cases 
where  a  marked  change  in  sales 
pattern  since  the  base  jjeriod  is 
working  a  hardship,  the  appeals 
pnKedure  shoidd  be  used. 

2.  Should  trade-ins  be  included 
in  computing  allowable  receipts  by 
a  restricted  merchant?  They  are 
included  at  present,  but  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  eliminating  them  from  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  order  is  being 
considered. 

.'I.  What  can  be  done  to  help  the 
situation  of  shoe  merchants  whose 
business  has  been  restricted  as  a 
result  ol  rationing?  .Several  pro- 
|K)sals  had  been  made.  Dr.  Read 
said.  One  suggestion  is  that  shoes 
be  put  on  List  .A,  and  exempted 
from  controls  of  the  order.  Dr. 
Read  pointed  out  that  this  would 
not  help  department  stores,  and 
also  would  free  the  non-shoe  in¬ 
ventory  of  shoe  stores.  A  second 
suggestion  was  that  shoes  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  current  inventorv;  but 


this  woidtl  leave  non-rationed  shoes 
uncontrolled.  A  third  |)ossibility 
is  to  treat  shoes  as  frozen  gocxls, 
and  deduct  rationed  shoes  from 
inventory  except  for  the  amount 
used  to  support  current  sales.  .\n 
early  solution  ol  the  |)i«>blem  was 
promised. 

1.  .Should  the  method  ol  ligm  ing 
sales  ratio  be  (hanged?  I  he  sales 
ratio  determinant  now  is  the 
second  preteding  (piarter.  Sug¬ 
gestions  have  Ix-en  made  that  this 
lie  changed  to  an  average  ligure, 
since  a  single  (piarter— as  for  in 
stance  the  lirst  (juarter  ol  I9LL  in 
which  a  (onsumer  buying  wave  oc- 
(iirred— mav  give  an  abnormal 
ligure  to  work  with.  X’arious 
methods  of  arriving  at  a  progres¬ 
sive  average  ligure  are  now  being 
studied. 

■).  .Sh(*uld  more  stores  lie 
brought  uncler  (ontrol  of  L-2I1>? 
It  has  been  suggested  that  mer- 
(hants  who  have  ritliey  annual 
‘ales  of  ,S20(),()0()  and  over  oi  in¬ 
ventories  totalling  .S.50,()(K)  or  more 
be  brought  itncler  control.  .At 
present  merchants  must  meet  both 
of  those  conditiotts  to  be  (oti- 
trolled.  Dr.  Read  said  that  his 
staff  is  now  studying  the  effects  of 
bringing  all  tnerchants  who  meet 
either  one  of  these  cotiditiotis  un¬ 
der  control.  He  einjjhasized  that 
tio  linal  action  would  be  taken 
imtil  the  opinions  of  stores  which 
would  be  affected  have  beeti  thor¬ 
oughly  considered. 

().  .Should  a  dilference  Ite  made 
in  t(xlerante  rates  as  betweeti  the 
two  easterti  time  zones  and  the 
two  westerti  time  zones?  Problems 
ittvolved  in  deliverv  atid  tratis- 
portatioti  delays  are  tiow  beitig 
studied. 

Dr.  Read  answered  a  number  of 
(piestions  from  the  Hoot  which 
were  concerned  with  ititerpretation 
of  the  order.  One  member  believed 
that  the  order  cotitrolled  the  mark- 
downs  which  could  be  taketi  by  a 
lestricted  store.  Dr.  Read  poitued 
out  that  there  is  no  attempt  to 
regulate  the  markdowtts  of  any 
store.  The  tnarkdown  percentage 
figure,  he  said,  tiecessarily  enters 
into  the  calculation  of  the  allow¬ 
able  inventorv:  in  makitig  the  (al- 
culation  the  store  must  tiot  figure 
on  a  larger  markdown  jxercentage 
than  that  of  the  base  period.  He 
added  that  this  provisioti  is  a 


liberal  feature  of  the  order,  since 
markdowns  currently  are  generally 
lower  than  those  of  the  base  periixl. 

.A  member  raised  this  cpiestion: 
if  a  store  had  sales  of  over  .'>200,000 
and  itiventorv  of  over  .'>50,0(K)  on 
.May  I,  is  he  retpiired  to  report  if 
his  .August  1st  inventorv  is  under 
.S.')0,000?  Dr.  Read  answered  that 
a  re|xjrt  was  retpiired.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  while  it  takes  only 
one  (piarter  when  a  merchant  is 
over  these  figures  to  put  him  uncler 
inventorv  (ontrol,  it  lakes  four 
(piarlers  of  being  under  the  fig¬ 
ures  to  take  him  out  of  control. 

The  delivery  situation,  especially 
as  it  adds  to  the  problems  of  in- 


Harry  Clcavelaiid,  \V.  W.  Mertz 
(ax.,  rorrington.  (amii.,  the 
Smaller  Store  Bureau’s  (hairnian, 
presided  at  the  afternoon  session. 

veniorv  control,  was  the  subject  of 
prolonged  and  Iretpiently  unhappy 
discussion.  R.  1*.  B.vcii,  of  (iixHl- 
neow’s,  Keene,  H.,  made  the 
point  that  stores  must  be  realistic 
about  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a 
seller’s  market.  I’hey  must  be  pre¬ 
pared,  he  said,  to  accept  reasonable 
(piota  systems  and  necessary  and 
reasonable  substitutions  without 
(omplaint.  I'he  duplication  of  or¬ 
ders  and  the  employment  of  unethi- 
(al  practices  in  an  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  g(X)ds  will  not  strengthen  their 
position,  he  warned.  On  the  other 
liand,  he  said,  the  stores  had  a  i  ight 
to  expect  guarantees  from  their 
resources  that: 

1.  .Allotments  to  stores  will  be 
based  on  orders  accepted  by  the 
manufacturer  during  the  determin¬ 
ing  year,  not  on  shipments  made. 

2.  Demands  for  advance  orders 
and  acceptance  of  advance  ship¬ 
ments  will  not  be  made  bv  the 
mamilacimer. 
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WPB  Petitioned  to  Permit  October  1  as  Third 
Quarter  Date  for  All  Stores 

irTn  lielf)  allex'iate  maupoiver  and  transportation  problems, 
expected  to  he  acute  in  connection  ivith  the  Christmas  selling 
season,  and  to  make  certain  that  early  cold  iveather  would  find 
stores  stocked  with  essential  winter  merchandise,  is  the  purpose 
of  this  proposal.  It  is  noxo  under  consideration  by  WCIi. 
I'olloxcing  is  the  text  of  a  brief  on  the  subject  addressed  to 
Eaton  r.  ir.  Read  by  Lexo  Hahn: 


3.  Prompt  notiiicatioii  will  be 
given  ol  withdrawal  ol  mmibers 
irom  the  mamilat Hirer’s  lines. 

-1.  sotnul  explatiation  will  be 
made  ol  substitutions. 

5.  \  sound  reason,  not  an  alibi, 
will  be  given  lor  lailure  to  make 
deliveries. 

(i.  When  salesmen  are  recalled, 
some  arrangement  will  be  made  bv 
the  mantdacturer  to  ha\e  his  line 
displayed  conveniently  in  the 
store’s  locality. 

.And,  Mr.  Bach  thought,  it  would 
not  be  too  mtich  to  expect  nianu- 
lactnrers  to  answer  their  mail. 

MMting  D*liv«ry  Probimi 

■Several  proposals  were  made 
Irom  the  lltMir  to  do  away  with 
“as  ready”  orders.  One  suggestion 
was  that  orders  lie  placed  with  a 
retpiesl  to  the  manutacturer  that 
he  name  the  delivery  date,  so  that 
this  date  could  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  store  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  inventory  limitation.  .A 
suggestion  that  orders  lx.*  placed 
lot  shipment  “  as  ready”  hut  “tiot 
later  than”  a  specified  date  was 
considered  inadequate  since  it 
would  not  solve  the  problems  ol 
deliveries  that  came  too  eariv.  One 
member  (with  dreams  in  his  eyes) 
said  that  it  WPB  had  the  authoritv 
to  control  retailers’  tpiarterly  re¬ 
ceipts  it  should  also  have  the 
authority  to  set  tpiarterly  quotas 
lor  manulacturers’  shipments,  to 
prevent  the  piling  up  ol  deliveries 
in  one  tpiarter. 

riiere  was  a  general  leeling  that 
the  only  practical  way  lor  the  store 
to  cope  with  the  delivery  situation 
as  it  affects  inventory  control  was 
to  keep  careful  track  ol  overdtie 
orders.  By  doing  this  it  would  be 
possible  to  gauge  the  amount  by 
which  the  store  would  be  under  its 
inventory  allowance  lor  the  quar¬ 
ter.  In  some  cases— such  as  an 
Easter  selling  season— immediate 
purchase  of  quick  turnover  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  would  not  be 
carried  into  the  succeeding  quar¬ 
ter,  would  be  possible. 

Difficult  as  the  delivery  situation 
is,  there  seemed  to  be  no  feeling 
among  the  retailers  that  any  drastic 
merchandise  shortage  had  devel¬ 
oped.  Mr.  Bach  appeared  to  ex¬ 
press  a  general  opinion  when  he 
said  stringency  ol  the  merchandise 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


I  r  is  my  purpose  to  hr i tig  to  your 
attention  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  ol  Directors  of  the 
XRDCiA,  a  situation  which  arises 
Irom  certain  retpiirements  ol  WPB 
order  1.  219.  I'he  situation  is  that 
many  stores  will  not  be  permitted 
to  have  an  inventory  during 
October,  sufficient  to  meet  their 
immediate  needs  (without  risking 
the  curtailment  ol  their  future 
merchandise  recei|Jts  and  sales) . 

The  situation  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  control  dates  under 
the  Order  are  governed  by  the  in¬ 
come  tax  year  ol  the  merchant 
rather  thati  by  current  merchan¬ 
dising  and  operating  conditions. 

Most  large  retailers  ol  dry  gxMxls 
and  apparel  have  ati  inventory 
year  beginning  on  February  1. 
Fhus  November  I,  next,  will  be  a 
control  date.  In  more  normal  years, 
such  as  the  base  peritxl,  a  store 
could  depend  on  obtaining  a  lair 
amount  of  merchandise  lor  delivery 
iti  November  for  November  and 
December  selling.  Merchandise 
was  often  purchased  in  relatively 
small  quantities  for  October  de¬ 
livery  and  on  the  results  of  such 
sampling,  larger  orders  were  placed 
for  November  and  December  to 
take  care  ol  the  needs  lor  these 
two  months,  usually  the  largest 
volume  pnxlucers  ol  the  year.  In 
more  normal  years  such  as  the 
base  peritxl,  matiulacturers  were  in 
a  position  to  schedule  their  pro¬ 
duction  so  that  shipments  of  Fall 
and  Winter  gtxids  could  be  ordered 
by  retailers  lor  October,  November 
and  December  with  full  assurance 


ol  delivery  as  platined.  However, 
merchandising  is  not  possible  along 
such  lines  these  days— not  possible 
lor  the  manufacturer  to  produce 
enough  to  carry  a  stock  lor  lill-in 
orders;  not  {xtssible  lor  the  retailer 
to  place  his  orders  lor  split  deliv¬ 
ery,  or  for  fill-ins  for  “at  once” 
shipment. 

I'hese  conditiotis  ol  course  have 
been  current  for  some  time.  It  may 
lx;  that  the  “buying  pressure”  will 
be  eased  as  a  result  of  the  curtail¬ 
ment  ol  purchasitig  and  stock 
piling,  resulting  from  L  219.  Up  to 
the  jjresent,  however,  there  has 
lx*en  so  sign  of  demand  slackening 
or  pnxluction  ol  civilian  gtxxls 
increasing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
more  likely  that  in  the  next  lew 
numths  the  shift  in  manpower 
from  cotisumer  gtxxls  to  war  needs 
will  create  a  larger  demattd  for 
civilian  needs  with  a  lessenitig  pro- 
ditction.  (A  recent  Federal  Reserve 
Board  estimate  ol  civilian  prtxiuc- 
tion  [F.  R.  Bulletin,  .April,  1943, 
page  288]  indicates  that  March 
1943  level  dropped  to  approxi¬ 
mately  75  on  the  basis  of  1935-1939 
average  of  100.) 

It  is  because  the  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  pnxluction  and  distribu¬ 
tion  ol  consumers  gtxids  will  be 
most  critical  within  the  next  few 
months,  that  this  matter  is  called 
to  your  attention.  .Stores  which 
have  November  1  as  a  control  ilate 
cannot  reasonably  hope  to  receive 
their  supplies  of  Fall  and  \Vinter 
merchandise  to  take  care  of  cus¬ 
tomer  demand,  if  acceptance  of 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Ernest  Katz  Honored  at  Conclusion 
of  38  Years  With  R.  H.  Macy  8C  Co. 


Ul'ON  his  ictircinciu  last 
numili  as  tomrollcr  ol  R.  H. 
Mat\  is:  C^o..  Nfw  York,  a 
ifstimonial  dinner  was  <>i\en 
Ernest  Kai/.  to  (onnneinoraie  Itis 
.S8  years  service  to  that  store  as 
well  as  the  many  contributions  ol 
his  time  anti  ellort  tt)  the  (Con¬ 
trollers  (ironps,  both  locally  and 
nationally  through  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (itMKls  Association. 

Sponsored  by  the  .Metropolitan 
Otntrollers'  Association,  the  din¬ 
ner  was  attended  by  more  than  100 
business  associates  and  friends  of 
the  honor  guest— with  Benjamin 
H.  .Natchez,  chairman  ol  the 
Metropolitan  group,  presiding. 
Lew  Hahn  was  toastmaster. 

jack  I.  Straus,  president  ol 
.Macy’s,  |)aid  high  tribute  to  Mr. 
Katz  when  he  said: 

“I  suppose  that  there  is  today 
no  man  in  retailing  who  can  i(M>k 
hack  upon  his  career  with  greater 
satisfaction,  and  say  to  himself— ‘.\ 
j«)h  well  done',  I  he  very  |)resence 
in  this  KHMii  tonight  of  so  many 
of  those  who  would  honor  him  is 
testimony  to  the  respect  and  alfcc- 
tion  of  those  countless  associates 
and  friends  who  have  worketl  with 
him  through  his  many  years  ol 
tallied  service. 

“.\nd  so,  Ernie,  on  behalf  of  my 
lellow  ofheers,  1  wish  you  long  life 
and  happiness  in  your  newly 
chosen  career.  Rest  and  relaxation, 
t(K),  can  be  regartled  as  a  career. 
In  order  to  enjoy  the  life  projierly 
ton  must  be  proficient  in  all  its 
aspects.” 

The  Metropolitan  (Controllers 
presented  Ernie  with  a  heavy  silver 
howl  and  two  heavy  silver  candle- 
lahra.  J  he  presentation  was  made 
by  E.  A.  (iodley,  of  S.  1).  Leides- 
dorl  K;  (Co.  Inscribed  on  the  bowl 
weie  these  tvords:  “Presented  to 
'Ernie'  Katz  in  .-Xffectionate  Recog¬ 
nition  of  his  Outstanding  (Contri¬ 
butions  to  the  cause  of  Better  Re¬ 
tailing,  by  the  Metropolitan  (Con¬ 
trollers'  .\ssociation,  April  28, 
1913.” 

Iglauer’s  Tribute 

Jay  Iglauer,  of  The  Halle 
Brothers  (Co.,  of  (Cleveland,  who 


had  worked  with  Ernie  Katz  on 
many  committees  over  the  years, 
gave  the  keynote  address  of  the 
etening.  He  said  in  part: 

•‘.\l  the  1920  \.R.1).(;..\.  meet¬ 
ing,  the  directevrs  authorized  the 
formation  of  the  (Controllers'  (Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  initial  meeting  was 
jnesided  over  by  (C.  B.  (Clark,  with 
ECrnest  Katz  as  vice-chairman  and 
David  .Moeser  as  Secretary.  Ehis 
was  in  1920.  Ehe  first  convention 


was  held  in  (Cleveland,  June  0-7 
and  8,  1920.  No  convention  since 
that  time  worked  any  harder  than 
that  one  in  (Cleveland. 

".\t  this  point  it  should  be  said 
that  the  original  Standardization 
(Committee  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Tax  (Committee,  and  these  two 
committees  did  such  good  work  It 
encouraged  (C.  B.  (Clark  to  suggest 
the  (Controllers'  (Congress,  These 
[Continued  on  page  Mi) 


j  ,\fter  reading  the  Citation  expressing  an  appreciative  triltiite  from 
!  the  National  Retail  Dry  GchkIs  .Xssociation.  Edward  N.  .Allen, 
N.R.D.G.,\  President,  hands  the  guest  of  honor  tlie  leather-bound 
I  albiiin  in  which  the  triltiite  was  engrossed. 

I  AN  APPRECIATION  FROM  THE 

BOARD  OF  THE  N.R.O.G.A. 

TT  ERE  and  there  in  Business  a  man  appears  whose 
Influence  spreads  fjeyond  the  limits  of  its  own  job 
and  makes  many  of  his  Fellows  debtors  to  him  for  the 
contributions  he  has  made  to  their  Progress  and  the 
Improvement  of  their  common  Trade. 

Ernest  Katz,  (Controller,  Merchant  and  Developer  of 
Men,  has  shown  him.self  to  be  one  of  these  Elect.  As 
(Chairman  of  the  (Controllers’  (Congress,  long-time  member 
of  the  Taxation  (Committee,  and  as  an  Individual,  he  has 
contributed  liberally  to  the  cause  of  Better  Retailing. 

Now,  upon  his  retirement  from  active  business,  the  Board 
of  Directors,  upon  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  extends  to  Mr.  Katz  its 
Sincere  Thanks  and  Kindliest  Wishes  for  Success  and 
Satisfaction  in  all  his  Future  Activities. 

By  Order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  28,  1943, 

THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSO(CIATION 

Edward  N.  Allen,  Pres.  Lew  Hahn,  Gen.  Mgr. 


May,  1943 
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Fashion  Merchandising  Problems  in  Wartime 

.  .  .  Increased  Ratio  of  Staples  to  Total  Stock  Urged 


Now  is  the  tiiiu*  lor  liic  nur- 
iham  who  has  not  already 
done  so,  to  set  his  course  lot 
tlie  coining  vears.  It’s  a  ditticiill 
thing  to  do  wiieti  husiness  is  ajipar- 
ently  rolling  in.  Let  me  gi\e  \ou 
a  simple  analogy  to  explain  my 
point.  You  ha\e  vour  own  cirde 
ol  iriends.  Vour  interests  are  in 
common.  11  some  new  lamilies 
move  into  the  neighhorhood  and 
you  spend  an  evening  with  them, 
you  may  lind  that  instead  of  play¬ 
ing  gin  rummy  or  bridge,  they  j>re- 
fer  to  discuss  the  ballet  or  ele<- 
tronics.  I'his  interests  vou  and 
you  would  like  to  continue  vour 
associations  with  them  and  become 
one  of  their  crowtl.  In  order  to  feel 
at  home  with  them  you  will  have 
to  change  vour  ideas  and  learn 
alxmt  theirs.  If  you  are  really  in¬ 
terested,  this  will  be  easy,  lint  do 
you  think  having  a  party  with  Inith 
your  old  and  new  friends  will  be 
successful?  rite  odds  are  that  thev 
won’t  mix  and  that  neither  will 
enjoy  the  paily.  I  hal  is  a  danger 
faced  hy  merchants  lodav.  losing 
old  (iistomers  for  the  sake  ol  the 
temporary  immediate  gain  of  some 
new  ones.  A  lew  very  large  organ 
i/ations  (an  be  all  things  to  all 
people  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 
There  is,  however,  a  \ery  tlefinitc 
opportunity  for  a  stoic  to  broaden 
its  market  without  changing  the 
basic  characteristics  of  the  store. 

Open  Hours  Change  Required 

Our  own  experience  in  various 
communities  has  indicated  among 
other  things  that  a  change  in  store 
hours  has  made  it  jMtssible  to  reach 
heretofore  unattainable  customers. 
Our  store  in  East  Orange,  which  is 
a  typical  suburban  store,  felt  a  de¬ 
cided  slump  in  sales  when  gas  ra¬ 
tioning  l)ecaine  stringent.  Night 
openings  have  helped  to  bring  the 
volume  substantially  above  last 
year’s  ligiires.  In  New  York  City 
when  stores  started  with  night 
openings,  9:00  P.M.  was  the  estab¬ 
lished  closing  hour.  We  found  that 
we  operated  at  maximum  efficienev 
by  closing  at  8  P.M.  Therefore, 


Hy  (;k)R(,k  Enoki.,  Joue  Kngel,  Inc. 

we  (  lose  at  8:00.  The  delei  inina- 
lion  ol  proper  store  hours  should 
be  airised  at  by  a  study  ol  that 
pariidilar  store’s  needs. 


POINT  VALUES  FOR  SHOES? 

★  THE  \E\V  EXai.A.M)  Shoe 
and  Leather  Association  has  fno- 
f)osed  a  [xtint  value  system,  based 
on  firice,  for  the  rationitifr  of  shoes. 
Under  the  l)lan  draien  up  hy  the 
.fssociation ,  each  consumer  would 
be  allowed  16  points  a  year  for 
shoes.  In  general,  adults’  shoes  re¬ 
tailing  under  S3. 50  xvould  require 
four  points;  the  S3. 50  to  SO. .50 
cia.ssipcation  would  take  five  points: 
the  over  .S6.50  classification  would 
take  eight  points.  .Membership  of 
the  Xexe  England  Shoe. and  Leather 
.Association  is  among  manufacturers 
beloxe  the  .S6.50  line. 

This  proposal  xeas  picked  up 
rather  xoidely  by  the  consumer 
press.  The  principle  of  point  x’alues 
based  on  price  thus  gets  its  first 
public  airing. 


.As  far  as  our  suburban  stores  are 
(oncerned,  w’e  found  it  necessary 
to  build  up  assortments  of  mer- 
(handise  so  that  thev  would  he 
comparable  to  city  stores  from  the 
\iewpoint  of  selection,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  the  necessity  of  a  customer’s 
trip  to  the  city.  The  success  of  our 
plan  is  demonstrated  by  increased 
sales  in  these  stores.  In  Iwnmi 
towns,  we  have  endeaxored  to 
maintain  the  same  standard  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  in  pre-war  days  with  the 
idea  of  building  a  larger  clientele 
for  the  future.  The  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  has  Ix'en  accompanied  by  :i 
substantial  rise  in  the  price  of  aver¬ 
age  unit  sold. 

The  Buying  Situation 

Now.  let’s  l(K)k  at  the  future 
buying  jxoblem  for  a  minute.  A 
sound  procedure  would  seem  to  be 
short  term  planning  due  to  the  fact 
that  radical  changes  in  the  retail 
market  may  take  place  day  by  day 
iK'cause  of  the  foreign  situation  or 
government  regulations.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  is  impossible.  Due  to 
lalxtr  and  some  fabric  shortage,  it 


will  be  necessaiy  to  buy  further 
ahead  ol  the  season  than  ever  Ih.- 
lore.  The  mcK  haul  when  he  j)la(es 
an  order  (hn'sii’i  know  whether  he 
will  receixe  delixeix  in  lour  weeks 
or  txveixe  xveeks. 

lie  (an’l  l)e  suie  xvhethei  he’ll 
receive  all  of  his  orders  or  perhaps 
only  hfty  percent.  This  situation 
is  aggraxaied  by  several  weaknesses 
in  the  xvholesalc  market.  Uertain 
(oncerns  arc  order  takers.  They 
don’t  viexv  an  order  as  a  contract 
betxveen  txvo  parties.  They  just 
like  to  accumulate  as  many  orders 
as  possible  and  then  hope  to  get 
the  g(M)(ls.  If  they  can’t  you  are 
usually  not  advised  as  they  still 
hope  to  Ik‘  able  to  lill  them  at  some 
later  date.  When  shipment  tomes 
in  to  them  from  the  contractor,  a 
further  xveakness  in  the  setup  is  re- 
xealed.  Some  manufacturers  try  to 
keep  everyone  hap[>y  and  send  par¬ 
tial  shipments  to  a  lot  of  people. 
This  makes  it  difficult  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  haxe  complete  selections 
of  a  stxle.  In  other  houses  the 
shipping  clerk  is  boss.  If  he  likes 
vou,  you  get  merchandise,  other¬ 
wise  it  g(K‘s  to  someone  else.  This 
has  no  relationship  whatsoever 
to  priority  of  your  order  or  the 
importance  of  your  account.  We 
realize  the  manufacturer  has  really 
difficult  problems,  all  of  xvhich  can¬ 
not  be  solved.  We  do  know,  hoxv- 
ex'cr,  that  some  housecleaning 
xvould  definitely  help  the  situation. 
We  do  not  xvish  to  advise  other 
stores  in  making  their  buying  plans 
for  the  fall  as  it  is  anylMidy’s  guess. 
But  our  lielief  is  that  retailers 
should  buy  in  normal  (juantities. 

Ciase  Against  Heavy  Buying 

1.  We  are  in  a  fashion  business, 
and  building  up  heavy  stCKks  xvill 
not  keep  us  in  a  litpiid  position  so 
that  xve  xvill  lx;  always  open  to  buy 
new'  styles, 

2,  Unusually  heavy  purchases 
xvill  tend  to  disrupt  distribution  of 
merchandise  and  perhaps  bring 
alxmt  the  necessity  of  clothes  ra¬ 
tioning,  We  do  not  anticipate 
clothes  rationing.  We  must  how- 
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ever,  l;i‘v  fact  iliai  this  possi¬ 
bility  exists,  'riic  shoe  people 
were  taii^ht  unawares,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  they  had  iairly  heayy  inyen- 
tories  ol  the  laiuier  type  ol  shoe. 
When  a  eiisiomer  is  limited  in  her 
inirehases.  she  will  select  the  more 
staple  ivpe  ol  merchatidise.  I'he 
retailer  ol  ready-to-wear  has  the  op- 
jMMtuniiy  today  to  adjust  the  stock 
now  and  preyent  heiiif*  taught  with 
quantities  ol  unsalable  merchan¬ 
dise.  II  1  were  asketl  how  to  prepare 
for  clothes  rationing,  my  answer 
would  he  in  the  lorm  ol  a  (piestion. 
How  wotdd  yon  like  yom  stock  to 
l(K)k  il  rationing  were  to  he  an¬ 
nounced  oyernighl?  We  plan  to 
purchase  greater  (piantities  per 
style  on  staple  merchandise,  hnt 
the  total  Slim  ol  onr  purchases  will 
not  exieetl  normal  requirements. 

The  Salesgirl’s  Importance 

.\nd  now  we  come  to  the  subject 
which  has  always  been  a  mystery 
to  me— the  attitude  ol  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  to  selling.  Perhaps  it’s 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  heads  ol 
many  stores  made  their  initial  suc¬ 
cess  in  life  as  buyers.  I’ye  heard 
many  top  executives  ol  our  very 
Ix'st  stores  brag  about  the  com¬ 
pleteness  ol  their  stock,  the  (|uality 
ol  the  merchandise,  the  beauty  or 
vastness  of  their  establishment, 
but  not  a  word  alxjut  selling.  1  do 
not  l(K)k  upon  a  retail  organization 
as  a  warehouse  for  the  public.  Its 
function  is  distributive  rather  than 
static.  This  is  accomplished  by 
selling  merchandise,  not  accumu¬ 
lating  it.  Frequently  yon  hear  cus¬ 
tomers  talking  about  some  small 
shop  and  saying  that  their  selec¬ 
tions  are  so  much  better  than  those 
they  could  find  in  the  larger  stores. 
We  know  that  there  is  no  compari¬ 
son  between  the  big  store  and  small 
one.  The  big  store  has  jirobably 
ten  dresses  lor  every  one  in  the 
little  store.  I'he  assortments  are 
certainly  lietter  and  the  styling 
probably  as  gotnl.  The  customer 
doesn’t  know  this  as  she  won’t 
look  at  more  than  a  dozen  dresses 
at  most,  anyway.  Her  every 
thought  about  your  store  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  salesgirl.  com¬ 
mentary  on  department  store  sell¬ 
ing  is  the  following  true  story. 
One  of  our  weaker  salesgirls  re¬ 
cently  left  our  employ  and  was  im- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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UNLIMU'EI)  (well,  practically 
unlimited)  supplies  ol  highly 
salable  department  store  mer¬ 
chandise  are  stacked  against  the 
walls  ol  artists’  studios,  in  the 
cellars  and  attics  ol  their  homes 
and— to  get  down  to  business— in 
the  stockrooms  ol  an  enterprise 
known  as  .\rt  Movement,  Inc.  This 
organization  is  headed  by  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  entrepreneur  named 
-Max  Pochapin,  whose  specialty  is 
to  brush  line  art  out  of  its  ivory 
rower  and  into  the  lives  of  average 
people. 

l,ast  November  .Mr.  Pochapin 
leased  a  store  on  40th  Street  in 
New  York  City,  and  since  then  he 
has  sold  about  1 00,000  worth  of 
original  oil  paintings  to  plain 
people  who  dropped  in  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  W’hat  was  going  on 
was  that  .\rt  Movement,  Inc.,  had 
tlecided  to  put  an  end  to  the  arti- 
licial  scarcity  of  contemporary 
original  oil  paintings.  Knowing 
that  hundreds  of  talented  artists, 
including  some  with  national 
reputations,  were  actually  selling 
only  a  small  proportion  of  their 
output,  Mr.  Pochapin  put  it  up  to 
them;  wouldn’t  they  rather  have 
a  larger  volume  of  sales  at  lower 
prices  than  continue  to  gamble 
with  the  traditional  art  gallery 


“show”  system,  which  might  even¬ 
tually  net  them  large  returns,  but 
meanwhile  presented  their  work 
only  to  a  market  of  a  leiv  hundred 
collectors? 

The  artists  responded  as  might 
have  been  expected,  liy  the  hun¬ 
dreds  they  signed  contracts  with 
.Mr.  Pochapin,  to  have  him  sell 
their  paintings  at  prices  that  start  as 
low  as  SIO  (framed) ,  and  go  up  by 
easy  stages  to  $150.  jury  of  Amer¬ 
ican  artists  of  reputation— John 
Sloan,  \Valter  Pach,  Alphaeus  C^ole, 
Howard  A.  Patterscjii- reviews  each 
painting  before  it  is  accepted  and 
also  appraises  it  at  its  gallery  price. 
Each  artist  who  sells  through  the 
organization  started  out  with  a 
minimum  of  five  paintings,  of 
which  at  least  one  was  required  to 
be  sold  in  the  lower  price  bracket 
of  $10  to  $25. 

And  people  have  lieen  walking 
in  off  the  street  and  buying.  Indi¬ 
vidual  sales  have  gone  as  high  as 
$700;  80%  of  the  sales  are  over 
$50.  Most  of  the  sales  are  made  to 
lawyers,  dcKtors,  teachers— people 
who  have  taste  but  don’t  have  col¬ 
lectors’  money.  I'hey’ve  come  in 
and  bought  because,  Mr.  Pochapin 
believes,  “They  are  hungry  for  art 
and  they  have  been  shut  off  from  it 
by  the  hushed,  esoteric  atmosphere 
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1)1  the  art  galleries  and  their  liighly 
artificial  pricing  systems.” 

rhere  is  nothing  htished  or 
esoteric  ahoiit  the  -Khh  Street 
showroom  (though  it  is  called  The 
Hall  ol  Art.)  It  is  spaciotis  and 
bright,  its  wiiulows  invite  the 
passerby  to  come  in  atul  look, 
aronnd.  Inside,  the  paintings  are 
skilllully  lighted  and  displayed, 
hut  there  are  plenty  of  them.  I’hey 
are  obviously  the  work,  ol  men 
with  talent,  even  with  genitts,  but 
they  are  also  obviously  not  being 
guarded  like  crown  jewels;  and, 
lH*st  ol  all,  the  reassuring  price  tag 
is  right  there  to  look  at.  I  herc  is 
absolutely  no  selling  pressme;  the 
customer  wanders  around  to  his 
heart’s  content,  and  it  is  up  to  him 
to  make  up  his  mind  if  he  wants 
to  talk  to  a  salesman. 

Now  the  .Art  Movement,  with 
()(M)  artists  on  its  lists,  is  inviting 
department  stores  out  of  New  York 
to  take  a  hntk  at  the  jtossibilities, 
and  establish  their  own  Halls  of 
.Art.  Mr.  Pochapin  has  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  promotion  plan; 
the  market  seems  delinitely  to  exist 
(Ciimbel’s  volume  in  anti(|ues  is 
another  proof  of  that) ;  and  the 
public  is  being  well-informed  by 
a  feature  story  on  .Art  Movement. 
Inc.,  which  is  schedtiled  to  break 
in  a  national  weekly  earlv  in  |une. 
*  *  * 

HECHT  ADS  SYNDICATED 

IHE  f7th  ANMVERS.ARV 
C'-elebration  ad  series  of  the  Hecht 
Ciompany.  Washington,  is  being 
syiulicated  by  Cramei  -  I'obias  - 
Meyer,  fnc.  of  New  Yotk.  In  an 
introductory  page  the  store  ex¬ 
plained  the  wartime  changeover 
from  a  merchandise  .selling  event 
to  a  “commemoratixe  (elebi;iiion”, 
adding  that  “wherever  (onditioiis 
permit  we  will  present  ;i  limited 
number  of  special  selling  events 
in  various  departments.” 

Eight  full  page  ads  honored 
American  war  heroes,  from  I  heo- 
dore  Roosevelt  to  General  Doo¬ 
little.  Other  pages  were  tledicated 
to  the  war  bond  cam|)aign.  to  the 
Red  Cross,  to  the  Waacs,  'I'he 
Waves  and  the  .Spars,  anti  to 
Civilian  Defense.  Special  store 
events  tied  up  with  each  of  these, 
in  the  store’s  Victory  Center  on  the 
main  floor,  and  elsewhere.  The 
anniversary  windows  coxeretl  the 
same  themes. 


How  About  Selling  Houses? 


HO.M.V.SOTE’s  exhibit  of  a  pre- 
laltritated  home  in  miniature 
made  the  third  .stop  of  its  depart¬ 
ment  store  tour  at  Bamberger's, 
Nexvark,  N.  (..  (hiring  the  last  xveek 
of  .April.  It  had  previously  been 
shown  at  (i.  Fox  Co..  Hartford, 
and  R.  H.  Nfacy  !t  Co.,  Nexv  York. 

While  the  great  interest  noxv 
being  shoxvti  in  post-xvar  prospects 
of  prefabricated  homes  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ’3()s,  it  differs  in  three  impor¬ 
tant  respects;  (1)  Fhe  prime 
moxers  in  its  promotion  then  xvere 
experimenting  with  steel  construc¬ 
tion  and  attempting  to  poptilari/.e 
a  strictly  functional  type  of  house. 
Today  war  conditions  have  brought 
about  the  rapid  improxement  of 
xvood  panel  materials  (such  as 
Homasote)  for  the  pitrpose,  and 
these  lend  themselxes  more  readily 
to  the  traditional  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  most  customers  still 
lind  easier  to  take  than  the  modern 
or  functional  styles.  (2)  Much  of 
the  bitter,  behind-the-scenes  op¬ 
position  of  building  and  labor 
elements  is  being  softened.  War 
conditions  haxe  something  to  do 
xvith  this  too.  (3)  Encouraged  by 
these  more  faxorable  conditions, 
de|)artment  stores  are  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of  establishing 
themselxes  as  agencies  for  the  post- 
xvar  sale  of  j)refabricated  houses, 
xvhereas  in  the  ’3()’s  they  confined 
themselxes  to  institutional,  traffic- 


draxving  exhibits. 

Costs  of  the  Homasote  houses 
range  (on  present-day  terms)  all 
the  xvax  lnmi  .SI, 800  to  SIO.(MH). 
The  exhibition  house  has  two 
stories,  sexen  rooms,  txvo  liaths, 
(osts  about  S.a.OOO  xvithout  land. 
The  company  is  promoting  an 
"Oxvn  Your  Own  Home  (ilub",  as 
a  method  ol  saving  the  doxvn  pav- 
ment  noxv  for  post-xvar  building. 

There  are  about  (iO  linns  in  the 
prefabrication  field,  about  20  of 
these  noxv  toncerned  xvith  xvar 
hotising,  and  building  up  xahiable 
experience  for  post-war  actixity. 

Whetber  stores  can  xvork  out  a 
xvay  to  figure  profitably  in  the  iner 
chandising  of  jirefabricated  houses 
is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  Their 
natural  angle  xvoiild  be  to  tie  in 
the  sale  of  homefurnishings  and 
sell  the  house  as  a  complete  pack- 
age. 

Meanxvhile,  one  feature  of  the 
Homasote  promotion  offers  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  immediate  future. 
That  is  the  idea  of  encouraging 
customers  to  adopt  definite,  regu¬ 
lar  savings  plans  now  for  post  xvar 
ptirchases,  especially  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  appliances.  .Much 
mantifacturer  adxertising  has  been 
dexoted  to  this  theme.  Department 
stores,  with  the  xvide  range  of  in¬ 
stitutional  publicity  feattu  es  ax  ail- 
able  to  them,  might  conxert  some 
of  xvhat  is  noxv  vague  planning  into 
realities  in  the  customer’s  budget. 


Bamberger’s  advertisement  on  the  Homasote  show. 
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Meeting  the  Manpower  Shortage 
in  Receiving  and  Marking 

liy  E\krk'1t  CI.  Vai.uks,  Traffic  Manager,  Desmond's,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


irTliis  IS  the  third  article  in  a  series 
by  meiiihers  of  the  Traffic  Croup 
on  uHirtiiiie  operation. 


DlJRlNCi  ihe  ilepression  years 
we  were  iorced  lo  use  some 
ingenuiiy  and  resourcelid- 
ness  to  oliset  sliriiikase  ol  store  vol¬ 
ume  as  lar  as  possible  by  operating 
economies.  In  those  years  experi¬ 
enced  |)ersonnel  was  available,  sup¬ 
plies  and  ecpiipment  were  begging 
to  be  pnicliased,  space  and  suitable 
l(Kation  lor  our  dej>ariments  were 
plentilul.  Also,  proper  mental  re¬ 
actions,  dovetailed  with  the  will  to 
succeed,  were  manilested  in  the 
greater  percentage  ol  our  em¬ 
ployees. 

During  the  balance  ol  this  year 
and  until  the  war  is  over,  we  will 
l)e  ettdeavoring  to  attain  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  goal,  but  the  dil- 
lerence  in  circumstances  will  Ik* 
very  great. 

Problems  to  Meet 
V'olutne  has  increased  lK*yond 
what  some  thought  was  possible. 
.Material,  etpiipmen*  and  ttnds 
with  which  to  accomplish  the 
iK*eded  services  are  curtaileci  or  not 
obtainable.  With  increased  vol¬ 
ume.  even  though  transportation 
IxMtlenecks  and  delays  will  in¬ 
crease,  it  is  mandatory  to  handle 
our  merchandise  with  economy, 
l)ut  more  speedily.  Regulations  re¬ 
cently  enacted,  or  suhseejuent  ones 
will,  naturally,  burden  and  delay 
the  work  ol  the  rraffic  Manager 
and  .Marking  RtKtm  superinten¬ 
dent.  Increased  |K)pulation  in  cer¬ 
tain  delense  areas  has  created  buy¬ 
ing  centers  which  have  had  definite 
effect  on  previous. plans  and  prac¬ 
tices  ol  distribution  intra  and  inter¬ 
store.  .Above  all,  we  have  to  face 
the  dejdetion  ol  available  man- 
|x>wer,  and  the  fact  that  jKesent 
employees  have  little  or  no  experi¬ 
ence,  are  mentally  disturbed  and 
frequently  not  ttx)  eager  to  learn 
and  adapt  themselves.  But  we 
must  succeed  in  giving  the  service 
that  is  necessary  to  our  business. 
The  W'estern  Trafhc  C>onference 


is  com|M)sed  ol  84  tnemhers,  consist¬ 
ing  ol  the  largest  retailers  and  mail 
order  houses  from  V'ancouver,  B.  C. 
to  San  Diego,  (lalifornia.  We  have 
in  the  past  years,  devoted  more 
time  to  I'rafhc  Departments  than 
to  Marking  RtMuns  in  our  various 
meetings.  This  is  natural  since 
manpow'er  has  generally  been  plen- 
tilid,  here  on  the  coast,  and  because 
otir  distance  from  Eastern  factories 
and  sources  ol  supplies  is  so  great 
that  we  lK*ar,  comparatively,  a 
greater  amount  in  transportation 
(«)sts  than  retailers  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  (ountry.  I  bis  is  j)ar- 
ticidarly  true  ol  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise  which  carries 
the  same  retail  all  over  the  tountry. 

Receiving  Takes  Spotlight 

.\s  our  problems  became  more 
actite,  we  decided  to  hold  addition¬ 
al  monthly  meetings  on  .Marking 
and  Receiving  RtMun  procedure 
separately  from  our  traffic  meet¬ 
ings.  riiese  gatherings  are  also  at¬ 
tended  by  representative  stores  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  larger  cities.  Thus 
problems  ol  merchants  from  small 
communities  to  the  largest  retailers 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  are  dis- 
(iissed  at  a  round  table. 

Here  are  some  of  the  suggestions 
which  grew  out  ol  these  discussions 
that  aided  us  in  meeting  some  of 
our  pressing  problems. 

I.  Personnel 

a.  rite  use  ol  handicapped  |k*o- 
ple;  deal  mutes  are  used  as 
(heckers,  stockmen  and  mark¬ 
ers.  Some  partially  crippled 
are  used  in  operations  where 
they  can  sit  down  all  tlay, 
such  as  invoice  and  order 
desks. 

h.  Hiring  ol  firemen  and  mem- 
Ixrs  ol  police  and  sheriff's  de¬ 
partments  on  days  off. 

c.  Hiring  td  former  employees 
on  a  part  time  basis. 

d.  Using  women  who  formerly 
worked  and  who  are  now- 
keeping  house:  a  search 


tinuugh  vour  j.H.‘rsonnel  files 
will  Ik*  revealing  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

e.  riie  use  ol  part  time  students, 
high  school  and  college.  This 
is  particularly  gtKxl,  especial¬ 
ly  in  using  girls  and  hoys  who 
are  under  eighteen  and  not 
graduated  from  high  school, 
w'ho  are  forced  through  Uali- 
lornia  State  law  to  attend 
school  lour  hours  per  week 
until  they  either  reach  eigh¬ 
teen  or  graduate. 

2.  Simplification  in  Marking 

a.  Discontinuing  ol  certain  buy¬ 
ers’  whims:  e.g.,  the  marking 
ol  both  pieces  in  neckwear 
and  handkerchief  sets;  tlie 
making  ol  new  tickets  of 
“ready  to  wear”  alter  one 
markdown  and  the  garment 
has  to  he  lurtlier  reduced;  the 
use  of  gum  labels  on  wash 
trousers  instead  ol  loldover 
tickets;  etc. 

h.  Designing  “credit"  form  so 
that  it  can  he  used  as  a 
“re-mark  slip.”  This  w'ill  save 
the  making  ol  re-mark  slips 
on  every  piece  ol  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  returned  and 
must  he  re-marked. 

c.  The  use  ol  rubber  stamps  in¬ 
stead  ol  gum  labels;  this 
method  should  Ive  used  on 
all  last  moving  merchandise, 
as  the  gum  labels  are  really 
only  an  aid  for  inventory. 
The  ruhlK.*r  stamp  carries 
only  the  season  letter.  This 
move  has  saved  many  hun¬ 
dreds  ol  dollars. 

d.  Has  the  unavailability  of 
some  and  the  impossibility  ol 
leortlering  other  merchandise 
decreased  your  Unit  Control 
.Marking?  The  reduction  in 
Unit  (Control  Marking  has 
lK*en  tremendous  since  so 
many  items  can  not  Ik*  reor- 
tlered  and  buyers  are  pur- 
(Continued  on  page  bS) 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Speakers 
Discuss  Home  Front  Problems 


The  concern  felt  by  many  re¬ 
tailers  following  the  publicity 
given  some  weeks  ago  to  a 
tentative  Bedrock  Program  for 
civilian  supplies,  was  somewhat 
eased  last  month  by  Arthur  D. 
Whiteside,  speaking  in  New  York 
at  the  Supplies  for  the  Home  Front 
session  of  the  War  Council  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Whiteside,  who 
last  month  was  appointed  Vice- 
Chairman,  War  Pr^uction  Board 
in  charge  of  Civilian  supplies,  after 
[xtinting  out  that  “The  Bedrock 
Program  apparently  was  intended 
as  an  internal  diKument,  from 
which  to  work  upward  or  sideways 
or  downward,”  continued:  “I  can¬ 
not  contemplate  that  anyone  in 
Washington  is  in  a  position  twlay 
to  make  a  bedrock  program  for  the 
civilian  economy  in  this  country 
when  we  do  not  know  what  that 
civilian  economy  requires  as  an  es¬ 
sential  necessity  or  what  it  can 
have  of  what  is  not  needed  for  the 
armed  forces  or  for  the  war  effort 
directly.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  have  attempted  to 
do  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  was 


CIVILIAN  SUPPLY 

if  THIS  IS  the  set-up  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Recfuirements.  which  is 
headed  hy  Arthur  D.  Whiteside:  It 
is  an  agency  of  the  MVir  Production 
Hoard  and  Mr.  Whiteside  as  its  head 
IS  a  vice-chairman  of  the  WPB.  The 
order  creatiiijr  the  agency  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  sub-committee  of  WPB, 
known  as  the  Civilian  Recfuirements 
Policy  Committee,  which  has  Donald 
\elson  as  its  chairman  and  includes, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Whiteside,  the 
Secretary  of  .Ifrriculture,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Price  .Idministrator,  the 
Petroleum  .Idministrator  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
T  ransportation. 

.Meanwhile  the  .Maloney  Bill, 
passed  hy  the  Senate,  is  now  before 
the  House.  This  would  establish 
a  civilian  supply  agency  answerable 
directly  to  James  F.  Byrnes,  Director 
of  Economic  Stabilization.  .Mr.  Xel- 
son’s  move  has  taken  the  matter  of 
civilian  supply  out  of  its  subordi¬ 
nate  position  in  WPB;  the  Maloney 
Bill  would  remove  it  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  WPB. 


done  for  the  purpose  that  appear¬ 
ed  to  l)e  represented. 

“This  1  do  know,  that  with  cer¬ 
tain  critical  materials  there  will 
be  and  is  a  liedrock  civilian  econ¬ 
omy.  That  is  a  program  there  and 
we  cannot  go  alMtve  it  for  the  time 
being. 

“I  Iwlieve  that  basically  the 
economy  of  this  country  lielongs  to 
the  civilians.  I  think  we  have 
drained  off  from  that  the  giKids 
and  the  materials  and  the  services 
that  are  required  to  carry  on  this 
war,  to  the  maximum.  I  l)elieve  that 
we  are  a  natural,  equal  claimant 
lor  the  materials  that  are  essential 
to  carry  on  this  country’s  economy 
the  iK'st  we  can,  and  I  think  that 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  Civilian 
Supply  Division  while  I  am  there. 

I  don’t  know  why  it  shouldn’t  be.” 

Alien  on  MPR  339  . 

Speaking  at  the  same  session, 
which  was  the  most  interesting 
from  the  viewpoint  ot  retailing, 
Edward  N.  Ai.le.n.  Sage  Allen  & 
C>o.,  Inc.,  Hartford.  C^onn.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
C(Mxls  .Vssociation,  who  with  six 
others  was  a  member  of  a  Panel, 
including  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Whiteside  representatives  ol  ().P..\. 
and  the  Food  Distribution  .\dmin- 
istration,  directed  most  of  his  re¬ 
marks  to  the  retailers’  oppositittn 
to  the  Raytm  Hosiery  Regulation. 

“Fhe  retailer.”  Mr.  .Mien  saiil, 
“realizes,  as  do  most  business  men, 
that  unless  price  control  starts  at 
the  very  gra.ss  roots— so  that  all 
costs  which  enter  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  are  stabilized— there  can  be 
no  ultimate  hope  of  controlling 
final  prices  to  consumers.  .\nd  he 
very  naturallv  doesn’t  think  it  very 
fair  or  realistic  to  permit  increases 
in  prices  all  along  the  line  while 
at  the  same  time  making  him  ab¬ 
sorb  these  increases  by  lefnsing 
to  permit  him  to  make  correspond¬ 
ing  increases.  .Vnd  yet  your  relailei 
is  not  complaining  to  any  violent 
extent  about  that.  He  stands  now 
as  always  ready  to  make  such  sacri- 
lices  as  will  first  of  all  help  in  the 
speedy  winning  of  the  war— and  to 
matintain  the  civilian  economy  on 
as  normal  a  basis  as  war  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit. 


“He  tloes  complain,  however, 
and  1  feel  that  he  has  the  right 
to  bitterly  complain,  when  he  leels 
that  the  use  of  the  authority  ol  the 
Price  .Ulministration  is  for  the 
purpose  of— or  with  the  intent  or 
result  of— changing  or  remaking  the 
.\merican  system  of  distribution. 
Ciontrol  Authority  Exceeded 
“Price  control  should  be  for  one 
purj>ose  only— and  that  to  pievent 
a  vicious  upward  spiraling  of  prices 
which  would  be  disastrous  for  con¬ 
sumers  and  business  alike.  When 
it  gtK's  l>eyond  that  purpose  we 
cannot  help  but  ask  ourselves— 
and  ask  our  Government— where 
d<x*s  the  winning  of  the  war  enter 
into  that  picture? 

“.\nd  we  have— so  far  as  I  know 
unanimously,  and  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  and  we  do  so  now  again- 
called  upon  the  Price  .Adminis¬ 
trator  to  withdraw  the  Rayon 
Hosiery  Regulation  (M.P.R.  339) 
and  to  disavow  the  principles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  regulation. 

“We  maintain  that  the  United 
■States  (iovernment  should  not  put 
itself  in  a  position  of  favoring 
larger  retail  concerns  by  officially 
providing  they  shall  buy  at  lower 
prices  than  other  retailers  and  in 
turn  .sell  to  the  consumer  at  lower 
prices.  Fhe  very  essence  of  our 
whole  system  of  priie  competition, 
the  foundation  on  which  our  de¬ 
mocracy  rests,  is  at  stake  when 
such  a  pretedent  is  established  and 
which  can  and  undoubtedly  would 
be  applied  to  all  types  ot  mer¬ 
chandise.  Uinler  an  economy  of 
|)letity  perhaps  such  a  distinction 
between  classes  of  retailers  would 
not  be  so  objectionable— but  under 
our  present,  and  future,  economy 
of  scarcity— where  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  many  articles  becomes  more 
and  more  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
servation  ot  materials— then  the 
practice  becomes  increasingly  dan¬ 
gerous  and  is  a  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  countless  numbers  of 
indejrendent  small  retailers. 

“\Ve  earnestly  plead  with  you, 
Mr.  .Administrator— do  not  start  the 
great  retail  industry  of  this  country 
on  that  road.  The  order  as  it  now 
reads  and  is  planned  to  be  made 
effective  on  .May  1.5th,  is  unfair— 
and  is  un-.American.” 

R.  E.  Gampbell,  president  of 
Miller  &  Paine,  Inc.,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  presided  at  the  session. 
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These  two  pictures  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  happened  to  a  whole 
DEPARTMENT  OF  GALS  engaged  in  war 
work,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Here’s  the  mside  story:  the  P.  A.— 
or  whoever  lined  up  the  specifications 
—ordered  several  hundred  pairs  of  nice 
blue  Shirts-8t-Slacks  for  the  gals  to  buy. 
So  far,  so  good.  He  got  in  everything 
necessary  . . .  except  the  most  essentied 
—“Sanforized”  labels. 

So  the  gals  put  ’em  on.  Everything  is 
fancy-spancy— until  wash  day.  (Wash 
day,  for  war-work  clothes,  arrives  often- 
er  than  every  Monday.)  Then  came  the 
fireworks! 

SHRINKAGE?  Brother,  those  garments 
shot  up  like  weeds  in  a  commuter’s  gar¬ 
den!  Why,  size  12  gals  couldn’t  even  get 
into  SIZE  18  Shirts  and  Slacks!  Many 
of  the  legs  didn’t  even  shrink  to  the 
same  lengths! 

Now  (moral)  the  BIG  BOSS  won’t  have 
a  work-clothes  garment  in  the  plant 
that  isn’t  “Sanfori  ed”-protected  — /ab- 


I  Qisaj 

brand  New 
— o. 


ric  shrinka^  limited  to  1  %/  (ALL  THIS 
really  happened— so  help  us!) 

Glad  it  wasn't  you? 

You  know  the  Government  recognized 
the  importance  of  Women’s  Work 
Clothes  by  giving  them  a  priority  order. 

You  also  know  that  garments  manu¬ 
factured  on  this  priority  must  carry  the 


women’s  work  clothes  label.  Smart 
manufacturers  and  retailers  are  adding 
the  best-selling  word  in  the  cotton  fab¬ 
ric  dictionary. .  .“Sanforized”!  On  one 
label! 

With  this  label,  gals  know  their  Work 
Clothes  will  have  permanent  fit-dc 
matter  how  many  washings!  That  label 
is  the  best  break  they  can  get. 

And  more  ...  it  means  no  clothes 
thrown  away  on  account  of  shrinkage! 
This,  in  ti4m,  saves  man-hours  . . .  ma¬ 
terials  _ and  money.  Make  that  “San¬ 

forized”  label  a  MUST  for  your  garments! 

No  time  to  waste  ANYTHING! 

This  is  no  time  to  waste  Work  Clothes 
—or  ANY  washable  cottons! 

This  goes  for  Shirts  . . .  Pajamas  . . . 
Underwear . . .  Children’s  Wash  Clothes 
. . .  Boys’  Wear . . .  Girls’  Wear . . .  Uni¬ 
forms  . . .  House  Dresses  . . .  Slip  Covers 
and  Draperies,  all  these  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  harmful  shrinkage -for 
who  wants  to  throw  out  anything  these 
days  because  it  shrinks  out  of  fit? 

Specify  “sanforized”- labeled  on 
all  your  washable  yardage  this  year!  It 
may  not  be  as  easy  to  get  as  it  used  to 
be.  But  specify  it— as  far  ahead  as  you 
can— and  you’ll  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  it! 


AFTER  WASHING 

— NOGOcq! 


Ch*ck*d  standard  of  th«  trad^^mark  ownar 

The  *'S«nfori*sd”  trade-mark  is  u:*d  by  maaufarturars  on 
“CoMprafsiva  Pra-Shrwnk"  fabrics  only  when  tests  for 
residual  shrinkage  are  regularly  checked,  through  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  owners  of  the  trade-mark,  to  insure  maintenance 
of  its  established  standard  by  licensed  users  of  the  mark. 

Cluett,  Peabody  St  Co.,  Inc. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  O  P  P. 

40  Worth  Street,  New  York  •  BArclay  7-2082 
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THF  j>[<)\ernnient’s  campaign  to  mobilize  women  into  war  jobs  has  set  as  its  mini¬ 
mum  sis  niliion  additional  women  to  be  recruited  this  year.  Tliis  will  mean  a 
total  of  eighteen  million  women  engaged  in  war  jobs  in  194.S.  As  defense  activi 
lies  increase  their  pace,  women  are  stepping  into  new  roles.  In  increasing  numbers  they  are 
organizing  for  defense  activities,  taking  up  work  on  farms  and  in  industry. 

Investigating  the  potential  market  for  women’s  work  clothes,  Sanforized,  of  New 
\  ()rk.  made  a  survey  of  3,000  manufacturers  engaged  in  defense  work  which  showed  that 
70  per  cent  coultl  or  do  now  employ  women  workers.  The  prop<>rtion  of  women  in  de¬ 
fense  plants  today  varies  from  3  per  cent  to  100  per  cent:  and  this  in  factories  making 
airplane  engines,  artillery  parts,  fuses,  explosives,  shell  loading  and  small  arms.  The 
average  is  about  30  per  cent.  In  one  government  arsenal  women  represented  only  2  per 
cent  of  its  employees  three  years  ago.  Today,  06  per  cent  are  women. 

The  proportion  of  working  women  to  total  workers  will  continue  to  grow.  This 
new  and  rapidly  expanding  market  of  eighteen  million  women  offers  the  department 
store  an  unusual  opportunity  for  prohtable  and  continuous  sales  in  women’s  work 
clothes  and  a  chance  to  make  up  some  of  the  volume  lost  through  restricted  sales  of 
other  lines  made  necessary  by  wartime  regulations. 

Selling  women  work  clothes  is  quite  a  different  proposition  from  selling  work 
clothes  to  men.  Although  doing  a  man’s  job,  a  women  still  buys  her  work  clothes  from 
a  feminine  pt^int  of  view.  But  she  is  rapidly  learning  about  the  practical  requirements. 


PLANNING  THE  DEPARTMENT  LOCATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT 


FRO.M  EVERY  point  of  view, 
women's  work  clothing  is  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  deserve  a  depart¬ 
ment  by  itself.  .Merchandisers  gen¬ 
erally  agree  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
mix  this  merchandise  with  sports¬ 
wear,  dresses,  or  men's  w«)rk  cloth¬ 
ing.  1  bey  say  it  should  have  at 
least  a  separate  and  individual  sec¬ 
tion  and  should  bv  all  means  be 
dignified  by  a  depaitijient  desig¬ 
nation. 

1  he  exact  location  depends 
upon  local  conditions:  cbaracter  of 
the  store's  trade  and  its  nearness  to 
industrial  plants.  I'he  store's  fa¬ 
cilities  must  of  necessitv  enter  into 
this  consideration.  Some  stores  be¬ 
lieve  this  department  shoidd  be 
located  next  to  men's  working 
clothes.  Others  are  operating  it 
successfully  in  a  separate  location 
in  the  basc-ment.  Others  believe  it 
should  be  on  the  fashion  Hoor,  but 


situated  in  corners  that  separate 
women's  work  clothing  from  other 
ready  to  wear  clothing.  Some  stores 
are  Imding  balconies  a  desirable 
location. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
l)esi  location  in  your  particular 
store,  and  if  your  facilities  justify 
experimental  operation,  why  not 
trv  out  several  locations  simultane¬ 
ously,  check  results,  and  set  up  the 
department  where  sales  are  great- 

C“St? 

IHE  L.VYOL  1  »)f  the  work 

clothes  dejtartment  should  reflect 
a  business-like  attitude.  It  should 
have  no  country  club  atmosphere 
of  a  sportswear  department,  nor 
the  romantic  and  glamorous 
touches  that  characterize  the  dress 
department.  Follow  more  closely 
the  arrangement  of  your  men’s 
work  clothing  department,  with 
top-of-table  displays  and  sizes  as¬ 


sorted  on  convenient  shelves.  Con¬ 
cession  to  feminine  appeal  might 
be  made  with  artistic  results 
through  color  schemes  and  wall 
decoration,  and  the  use  of  manne- 
cjuins  for  display  or  garments. 

Posters  showing  women  in  war 
work,  and  blown  up  advertisements 
illustrating  women  in  war  plant 
jol)s.  as  well  as  manufacturers’ 
counter  cards,  woidcl  add  a  practi¬ 
cal  and  decorative  touch. 

Some  vvomen  engaged  in  war 
plant  work  say  that  many  of  these 
cle|)artments  are  not  sufficiently 
sUKketl.  Their  time  is  limited, 
shopping  hours  are  short,  and  they 
would  like  to  hnd  in  the  clothing 
department  practically  everything 
that  the  war  worker  needs. 
They  think,  for  example,  that 
blouses,  underwear,  girdles,  socks, 
and  caps  should  lie  included  in  the 
clothing  department. 
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SET  UP  A  WORK  CLOTHES  CONSULTATION  CENTRE 


WORK  CXOTHES  lor  women 
are  lar  kk)  imp)riant  to  be  treated 
with  indifference  or  even  regarded 
Iroin  a  casual  point  ol  view.  They 
demand  the  lull  time  attention  ot 
a  competent  department  manager 
who  will  devote  her  efforts  to  mak¬ 
ing  your  store  the  women’s  work 
clothing  headquarters  of  the  city. 
For  successful  operation  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  give  thought  to  these 
points; 


1.  .Make  it  a  Work  Clothes  Con¬ 
sultation  Center.  Staff  the  depart¬ 
ment  with  one  or  more  persons 
thoroughly  familiar  with  general 
work  clothes  requirements  for  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  work.  I'here  are 
about  -lOO  different  defense  occupa¬ 
tions  open  to  women. 

2.  Cooperate  with  local  plants. 
.Maintain  contacts  with  personnel 
departments  ol  war  industries. 
Know  with  accuracy  the  specific 


requirements  of  local  plants.  Es¬ 
tablish,  whenever  possible,  luting 
rooms  in  these  plants. 

3.  Build  a  reputation  for  (juick 
and  expert  fitting. 

4.  Consider  night  openings.  De¬ 
partment  store  hours  may  fte  un¬ 
favorable  for  many  industrial 
workers.  C^heck  your  open  hours 
against  the  availaltle  shopping  time 
of  the  average  industrial  worker. 


ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTION 


IN  ADDl'l'lON  to  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  of  merchandise  offered  in 
the  work  clothes  department,  copy 
should  stress  this  theme:  “Take  a 
War  J<»b”;  make  women  feel  that 
this  is  urgent,  interesting,  and  that 
every  patriotic  woman  who  can  is 
doing  so.  Such  consistent  advertis¬ 
ing  will  help  recruit  the  six  million 
women  needed  this  year  for  war 
jobs,  and  it  will  create  new  business 
for  work  clothes. 

Facts  on  War  Jobs.  Only  aftout 
one  out  of  four  women  are 
needed  for  work  in  war  plants. 
The  other  three  are  needed  in  nec¬ 
essary  civilian  services  to  take  the 
place  of  men  who  have  gone  to  the 
front  or  in  war  plants.  Women  are 
needed  to  work  in  laundries;  to 
drive  trucks  and  buses;  to  work  as 
waitresses;  to  clerk  in  stores.  .Sixty 
thousand  teachers  are  needed. 
One  hundred  eighty  thousand 
women  are  needed  in  transporta¬ 
tion  jobs  alone. 

Women  with  children  under 
fourteen  are  not  urged  to  take  war 
jobs  because  as  yet  there  has  not 
been  provided  adequate  means  to 
care  for  their  children.  But  every 
woman  with  grown  children,  or  no 
children,  is  badly  needed  to  work 
at  least  one  shift  a  day,  or  to  start 
training  now  for  a  skilled  technical 
job.  This  is  true  virtually  all  over 
the  country. 

•So  it  logically  liecomes  a  part  of 
your  advertising  and  promotional 
program  to  make  these  needs  per¬ 
sonal  and  immediate  to  every  wom¬ 
an  in  your  community.  Like  any 
other  selling  problem,  women  can 
be  sold  on  this  idea  if  their  objec¬ 
tions  are  overcome.  Their  leading 
objection  is,  “How  can  I  do  my 
housework  and  still  take  a  war 


job'”  Time-saving  methods  of 
household  management  and  scien¬ 
tific  answers  to  many  housekeeping 
problems  are  presented  in  Plan 
Book  No.  1,  “Keeping  House  in 
Wartime,”  published  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  “Labora¬ 
tory-tested”  answers  help  to  make 
ptersuasive  advertising  copy. 

Your  advertising,  then,  has  a 
two-fold  purpose:  to  get  women  in¬ 
to  war  work  and  to  sell  those  al¬ 
ready  in  it.  Your  store  clinic  on 
Keeping  House  in  Wartime  can  tie 
in  with  your  work  clothes  depart¬ 
ment  by  demonstrating  anti  teach¬ 
ing  up-to-date,  new  and  better  ways 
of  running  a  household  based  on 
shortened  operations.  .Advertising 
ctipy  can  stress  this  idea:  Help 
Bring  Them  Back  to  You:  How  to 
Find  Time  for  a  Paying  War  Job. 
Emphasize  repeatedly  that  the 
more  women  at  work,  the  sooner 
we  win. 

Merchandise  Promotion.  In  ad- 

\ertising  work  clothes  to  working 
women,  avoid  the  smash  type  of 
advertising  used  to  promtite  a  dress 
sale.  ^Vomen  who  work  all  day  are 
tired  at  night.  They  must  plan 
their  shopping  ahead,  on  a  free  day 
or  a  free  night.  I'hey  are  Ittisy 
people,  working  rtn  a  rigid  sched¬ 
ule,  and  sale  advertising  and  spec¬ 
ial  offers  are  not  likely  to  change 
their  routine. 

Your  advertising  should  be 
steady,  continuous,  conspicuous, 
informative,  and  colorful.  Make  it 
dramatic  but  present  practical 
facts  concerning  your  range  of 
garments,  health  protection  and 
accident  prevention  features,  ma¬ 
terials  and  durability,  style  and 
gootl  looks. 

A  style  show  of  work  clothes 


should  prove  a  popular  attraction 
and  worthwhile  merchandising 
idea.  This  show  should  include 
accessories  such  as  goggles,  gloves, 
headgear,  shoes  and  other  articles 
that  meet  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  woman  war  worker.  It 
should  be  planned  to  extend  over 
a  long  enough  period  of  time  to 
allow'  all  local  industrial  workers 
to  visit  the  show.  'I'his  idea  would 
be  a  traffic  builder,  and  rememlter 
that  traffic  in  this  well  paid  market 
is  worth  cultivating. 

A  promotional  idea  that  will  at¬ 
tract  women  to  yotir  work  clothes 
department  is  to  give  aptitude  tests 
to  prospective  industrial  workers. 
Arrange  with  your  IcKal  U.  S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  for  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  give  these  tests.  The  inter¬ 
view  with  the  representative,  com¬ 
plete  with  .aptitude  tests  and  job 
classification,  takes  about  twenty 
minutes. 

Windows,  advertising,  and  in¬ 
terior  displays  should  all  carry  a 
dramatic  note.  In  windows  featur¬ 
ing  all  types  of  women’s  work 
clothes,  get  over  the  idea  that  the 
more  women  at  work,  the  sooner 
w’e  win.  Dramatize  a  recruitment 
w'indow  with  huge  l)low-ups  of 
want  ads  for  women  workers.  In 
small  communities  actual  openings 
for  women  workers  can  lie  listed. 
Your  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
will  work  with  you  on  specific 
labor  shortages. 

Local  color  has  proved  effective 
in  window  display  promotion.  Use 
blow-ups  of  photographs  of  local 
factories  with  women  workers 
pouring  out  through  gates.  Show 
closeups  of  women  actually  at 
work  in  local  industries.  Work  with 
a  different  company  each  week. 
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A  GREAT  ARRAY 
TO  YOUR  WARTI 


C'MON  \ 
IN- 

LOOK  , 
AROUND ! 
A  PRIVATE 
PREVIEW 
OUST  FOR 
you 


But  smU; 

Atiful 

COLO/ 


~  BOY/ ’ 
(S  SHa 

built/ 


MOVIESI  Finest  professional 
tclenti  The  CR  machine  in  the 
stellar  role.  New,  up-to-the- 
minute  repair  methods  and 
techniques. 


/NOBooy  V 
’  CVERNtOWED 
ME  WOVK  , 

To  FIX  i 
AN  iron  ^ 


DONT  BLAME  IT  ON  THE  OVEN  ...  A  libwal  tAmtoti 
cuts  down  complaints.  Full  color.  Proeicol. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  ELECTRIC  AFFUANCB...RsU 
now  handout  booltlot  lor  tho  consorvolion-consdous  onMoA 
HEAOS  OR  TAILS  . . .  Shows  you  how  to  rnoho  SERVKtcwl 
profit  ontorprisol  Toilorod  right  to  your  avorydoy  iwods 


/parts.' 

■YSO  THAT'S  WHAT  , 

{  AU  Those  little 
j  GAooers  I'vE 
V  been  seeing  ' 


''wHAt 

about 

©PARE 

PARTS 


"HOW  TO  REPAIR 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  IRONS" 
An  excfuMve  new  film.  Talk  about  tim- 
ingl  Just  when  the  need  is  greatest.  Uncle 
Sam  says,  "Iron  Repair  Very  Essential." 


PARTS  TALKI  Straight  from  the 
crystal  I  Latest  information  on  repair 
parN  and  wfiot  the  future  looks  like! 


80NPS  WtU  SUUP  AMP  BPUtP  N£W  VICTORY 
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;  (  MISSED  1 
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OVED  AIDS 

tVICE  BUSINESS! 


BRAND  NEW  FILMS 
on  CA  Blooding  and 
Scotch  Yoko  mochinot 
with  handy  manuals  of 
all  you  hava  coon  to 
taka  homo  with  youl 


/VOUBE  ^ 
JUST  IN  Time.; 
PIO  BRINS  Tm' 
NEyT  LESSON  tt4 

•MSTCuSTipN^^ 


/  -mtNvie  s 

COMO  BACIC 

to/hobrow- 

••Amo 

WON-r  NAVE  B> 
LAV  IN  Any 
I  COAL  neat 
\N  inter/ 


THE  "T"  PLANI  A  10-lot(en 
Homo  Study  Sorvico  Court#  for 
tpor#  tim#  improvamant.  It's 
FREEI  Tha  "T"  Mon  takas  front 
and  cantor  at  tha  Juna  Fiold 
Moating  but  you  con  got  dotoils 
NOW  from  your  GE  Distributer. 


»S  1W»3  ' 
TH'  BOOK 
OF  THE 

aaonth/u 


NO, ^ 
IS  fiOO.H€ 

Duration; 


HAPPY  DAY!  It’s  Moral  Tho  now  300 
poga  Applionco  Handbook.  An  all-timo 
da^c.  Tha  onswort  to  all  tho  common  complaint* 
on  tho  full  lino  of  major  applionco*  botwoon  2  covorsi 


CHECK  THIS  LIST  FOR  THE  NEXT  G-E  SERVICE  TRAINING  MEETING  IN  YOUR  CITY 
( If  city  near  you  is  not  listed,  check  your  G-E  Distributor) 

Allentown,  Pa.  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Massillon,  Ohio  Rockford,  III. 

Altoona,  Pa.  Findlay,  Ohio  Maysville,  Ky.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Appleton,  Wise.  Flagstaff,  Aril.  Memphis,  Tenn.  Salisbury,  Md. 

Ashland,  Ky.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Middlesboro,  Ky.  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Ashland,  Ohio  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Milwaukee,  Wise.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Hagerstown,  Md.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Harrington,  Dal.  Morganton,  N.  C.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Munciu,  Ind.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Nashville,  Tenn.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Omaha,  Nab.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Joplin,  Mo.  Oxford,  Ohio  Springfield,  III. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Paducah,  Ky.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago,  III.  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Peoria,  III.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Columbus,  Ohio  La  Crosse,  Wise.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Davenport,  Iowa  Lancaster,  Pa.  Phoenix  Ariz.  Tampa,  Fla. 

Dayton,  Ohio  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Denver,  Colo.  Lexington,  Ky.  Pueblo,  Colo.  Toledo,  Ohio 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Queensboro,  N.  C.  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Dubuque,  Iowa  Los  Angelas,  Cal.  Vuincy,  III.  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn.  Louisville,  Ky.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Evansville,  Ind.  Madisom  Wise.  Reading,  Pa.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.  Mason  City,  Iowa  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Wilmington,  Dal. 

Ask  your  General  flec.'rlc  Applijnee  Distributor  for  Maatins  Datms  and  Reservation 
for  Yourself  and  Service  Staff. 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 
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WHEN  making  a  sale  of  work  clothes  to  a  woman  who  is  starting  an  industrial 
activity,  find  out  what  kind  of  job  she  is  taking.  E'ind  out  exactly  what  her 
duties  are  and  you  can  advise  her  wisely  concerning  a  choice  of  outfit.  Kinds 
of  work  and  garments  best  adapted  to  the  job  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  These  are  the  points  to  bring  to  the  customer’s  attention; 


Action  Room.  work  garment 
needs  to  fit  well  but  to  have  plenty 
of  room  for  action.  If  the  job  calls 
for  stooping  and  reaching,  then  ad¬ 
vise  an  outfit  with  stooping  and 
reaching  room  built  into  it. 

Dosign  for  Sorvico.  Styles  should 
be  simple  and  streamlined  to  the 
figure.  In  the  well-designed  outfit, 
every  seam  serves  a  purpose:  pock¬ 
ets  are  useful  and  safe;  there  are 
no  fancy  trimmings. 

Fabrics.  Hard  wear  calls  for 
strong,  closely  woven  material.  A 
work  outfit  must  also  stand  many 


hard  washings.  Colors  should  be 
fast  to  water,  light,  perspiration. 
I'o  be  sure  that  the  garment  will  fit 
after  it  is  washed,  the  material 
should  be  preshrunk.  Look  for  la¬ 
bels  giving  this  information  and 
call  them  to  customer’s  attention. 

Color.  W'ork  clothes  can  be 
pretty  as  well  as  practical.  I'here 
arc  pleasing  blues,  greens,  hennas, 
and  many  other  colors  that  give  a 
“lift”  to  the  workers  themselves  as 
well  as  to  those  about  them. 

Sofoty  Footuros.  If  the  job  is 
around  dangerous  machinery. 


pockets  placed  so  they  will  not 
catch,  shaped-in  trouser  legs,  and 
freedom  from  loose  sashes  or  ties 
help  to  prevent  accidents. 

Time  Saving  Styles.  Openings 
the  right  length  should  be  placed 
so  that  the  garment  is  easy  to  put 
on  and  take  off.  Fasteners  easy  to 
open  and  close  save  much  time  in 
dressing.  Savers  in  the  dressing 
time  also  are  the  surplice  styles: 
some  are  made  to  step  into,  others 
can  be  pulled  over  the  head.  Fast¬ 
en  with  a  tie  or  snap  and  the  work¬ 
er  is  ready  for  the  job. 


WOMEN’S  WORK  CLOTHES  TO  BE  STANDARDIZED  BY  ORDER  OF  O.P.A. 


WPB  is  already  using  its  authori¬ 
ty  in  connection  with  fabric  pri¬ 
orities  to  impose  certain  fabric¬ 
saving  restrictions  c  work  clothes 
design.  The  OP  however,  is 
planning  to  go  fui  i>er  than  this, 
and  has  asked  the  American  Stand¬ 
ards  .Association  to  develop  com¬ 
plete  specifications  for  women’s 
work  clothes. 

Fhis  organization  is  now  work¬ 
ing  on  the  problem.  Definite  lines 
of  action  are  being  developed  now, 
and  in  all  probability  specifications 
of  the  standards  will  be  completed 
for  announcement  in  about  three 
months. 

I'he  work  of  investigation  and 
of  formulating  standards  will  in¬ 
clude,  the  A.  S.  .A.  reports; 

1.  A  determination  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  types  of  wom¬ 
en’s  industrial  work  and  safety 
clothes  necessary  adequately  to 
fulfill  the  functional  require¬ 
ments  of  the  various  occupa¬ 
tions. 


2.  Detailed  garment  construction 
requirements,  including  size 
standards  for  each  type. 

3.  Specifications  for  fabric,  trim, 
hardware,  and  any  other  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used  in  each  type 
of  garment. 

4.  Recommendations  as  to  proper 
nomenclature  of  the  garments, 
and  recommendations  for  label¬ 
ing  and  marking. 

.Among  objectives  sought  through 
standardization  are  safety,  simple 
design:  comfortable,  well  fitting 
garments  with  ample  freedom  for 
movement— easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off;  practicability— strong  ma¬ 
terial  but  not  too  heavy,  pre¬ 
shrunk  and  fast  color;  attractive- 
tiess  in  style  and  color. 

The  listed  objecti\es  are  desir¬ 
able  in  themselves,  and  are  certain¬ 
ly  the  goal  of  most  manufacturers. 
Whether  it  is  in  OP.A’s  province 
to  standardize  production  of  the 
garments  is  a  question  now’  being 
investigated  by  Congressional  com¬ 


mittee. 

Fhe  garmetUs  to  be  included  in 
the  clothing  standardization  pro¬ 
gram  the  .American  Standards  .As¬ 
sociation  is  undertaking,  are  those 
w’hich  afford  both  body  covering 
and  safety  protection  for  the  wearer 
duritig  the  course  of  her  occupa¬ 
tion.  It  w’ill  cover  such  items  as 
body  garments,  leggings,  gloves  and 
other  apparel  items  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  shoes  and  certain  specified 
items  of  safety  equipment  such  as 
face  shields. 

I'hat  clarification  of  the  entire 
women’s  work  clothing  problem  is 
of  vital  importance  at  this  time, 
l)ecame  apparent  to  .A.  S.  .A.  repre¬ 
sentatives,  they  said,  when  they 
visited  eastern  war  plants  atid  con¬ 
sulted  safety  engineers  and  women 
workers  about  their  experietices 
and  problems  in  obtaining  work 
clothing.  “The  predominant  com¬ 
plaint  everywhere,”  said  an  .A.S..A. 
representative,  “was  ‘improper  siz¬ 
ing  and  fitting’  and  ‘unsuitable 
fabric.’  ” 
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COTTONS 


too^are 
precious  now 


Leading  stores  advise  LUX  care  — 
to  help  cottons  stay  like  new  longer! 

These  days  pretty  cottons  deserve  the  same  care  as 
washable  silks,  rayons  and  woolens  .  .  .  advise  the 
super-safe  Lux  way.  New,  improved  Lux -the  mildest, 
safest  ever  made — won’t  fade  gay  colors  as  strong  soaps, 
washday  methods  may.  This  gentle,  thrifty  care  helps 
colors  stay  lovely  looking  longer  . . .  cuts  down  com¬ 
plaints,  dissatisfaction.  Safe  in  water,  safe  in  Lux. 


For  both  mother’s  and 
daughter’s  perky  cotton 
prints  advise  super-safe 
Lux  care. 


Maid  of  Cotton  for  19^3, 
Miss  Bonnie  Beth  Byler, 
insists  on  Lux  for  cottons. 
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WPB  NOW  CONTROLS  STYLING  OF  SOME  WORK  CLOTHES 


SOME  GARMExMS  coming 
imo  stock  will  carry  the  label, 
“Manufactured  for  use  by  female 
industrial  and  agricultural 
w’orkers.”  I'he  lal)el  indicates  that 
the  manufacturer  used  the  A-2  pre¬ 
ference  rating  allowed  him  by 
\V1*B  to  obtain  the  fabric  used,  and 
that  the  garment  conforms  to  cer¬ 
tain  style  and  fabric  limitations, 
rite  fabrics  which  can  be  obtained 
with  the  A-2  rating  are  limited  to 
the  follow'ing  cotton  fabrics:  I'liree 
weights  of  denim,  one  weight  of 
pin-check,  one  weight  of  sheeting. 


two  weights  of  twill,  one  weight 
and  cotistruction  of  print  cloth. 

d'he  fabrics  may  be  used  only  in 
bleached  or  plaiti  shades.  .Some 
of  the  ‘style  restrictions:  on  work 
dresses,  no  more  than  two  plaiti 
pockets,  no  contrasting  binding, 
piping,  stitching,  no  emliroidery, 
pleated  or  shirred  trim. 

On  work  pants,  shirts,  overalls, 
coveralls,  slacks,  work  aprons:  the 
same  restrictions  as  on  dresses,  atul 
no  culls  or  simulated  culls.  On 
work  skirts,  tio  more  than  six 
gores,  no  more  than  one  plain 


pocket,  and  the  same  resti  i(  lions 
as  to  trim. 

I'hese  restrictions  applv  only 
where  the  fabric  of  the  garineiu 
was  obtained  under  the  piioiitv 
rating,  in  which  case  the  laliel 
identifies  it.  .Salespeople  will  Inul 
this  ktiowledge  helpful  in  ansvver- 
itig  customers’  ejuestions  on  styling. 
Garments  not  carrying  the  label 
were  manufactured  of  fabrics  the 
manufacturers  had  on  hatul  before 
the  priority  regulation  or  ol  fab¬ 
rics  for  which  the  priority  rating  is 
not  recpiired. 


WORK  CLOTHES  AND  THE  JOB 


IN  A  STUDY  on  safety  clothing, 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  has  arrived  at  some  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful  coticlusions.  l  ight- 
litting  garments,  it  says,  cause 
strait!  that  increases  fatigue.  Lcnise, 
full  dress  around  machinery  invites 
serious  injury.  I'lie  girl  working 
iti  airplane  repair  should  wear 
slacks  atid  blouse  with  short  cuH- 
less  sleeves,  or  short-sleeved  co\er- 
alls,  to  give  freedom  of  movemetu 
yvithout  danger  of  catching  on  pro¬ 
truding  ecpiipment. 

A  similar  uniform  is  necessary 
for  the  woman  working  near  any 
movitig  machinery.  It  may  be 
slacks  atul  blouse,  co\eralls,  or  one 
of  the  various  types  of  knicker  suits 
that  have  been  designed.  'I'he  im¬ 
portant  things  to  remember  when 
chessitig  for  work  at  or  near  moving 
machinery  are:  no  loose  sleeves,  no 


lidl  skirts,  no  ties  nor  frills  to  catch 
in  moving  parts.  Both  slacks  and 
sleeves  should  be  made  yvithout 
culls.  Long  sleeves  rolled  up  are 
even  more  to  be  shunned  than 
culls:  the  ItMise  roll  caught  in  a 
machine  is  most  resistant  to  tearing 
and  a  serious  arm  injury  may  re¬ 
sult.  Lockets  are  to  be  considered 
too,  and  no  outside  pocket  at  all 
is  the  safest  rule.  It  an  outside 
pocket  is  necessary,  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  aclyises  a  flat- 
seamed  pocket  or  Hat  hip  pocket. 

Oti  bench  assembly  work  and 
other  factory  w’ork  without  special 
hazards,  either  a  simple  yvell  fitting 
short-sleeved  dress  or  slacks  aticl 
blouse  will  be  appropriate.  Free¬ 
dom  of  movement  means  comfort 
and  efficiency  in  any  work.  Pleated 
backs  in  blouses  and  yvell  cut  gar- 
metits  cotitribute  to  freedom. 

.\  special  dress  for  yvork  is  nec¬ 


essary,  t<M),  yvheie  there  is  dust  or 
other  soiling  agetit.  Protecting  the 
street  clothes  of  meti  and  women 
working  yvith  chlorinated  naphtha¬ 
lene  in  the  matiulacture  ol  insu¬ 
lated  yvires  and  electrical  condens¬ 
ers  was  found  essential  to  prevent 
cases  of  serious  skin  eruptions  to 
yoimg  children  and  other  members 
of  the  yvorker's  families.  Utiilorms 
highly  starched  prevented  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  poison.  In  case  of  any 
poisotious  dusts,  exposure  time  is 
doubled  by  carrying  the  poison 
around  on  street  clothes. 

With  some  materials  skin  contact 
is  knoyvn  to  be  a  more  important 
cause  of  poisoning  than  respira¬ 
tion  or  digestive  cotitact.  Street 
clothes  must  never  be  contaminat¬ 
ed  by  sucli  materials. 

For  the  comfort  of  yvoinen  yvho 
must  yvork  in  cold  places  a  ski 
type  of  trousers  has  been  devised. 


BIGGEST  SELLING  TYPES  OF  WOMEN’S  WORK  CLOTHES 


I  HE  BULLEI  IN  of  the  Na- 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion  made  a  national  survey  of 
manufacturers  of  yvomen's  yvork 
clothes  to  determine  yvhat  type 
garments  they  are  producing. 
Work  clothes  made  by  the 
greatest  number  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  indicates  that  retail  sales,  na¬ 
tionally,  lead  in  these  particular 
items.  Fhe  survey  shoyved  that 
7f>7a  percent  of  those  atisyvering 
the  cpiestionnaire  matiulacture 
slacks.  One  piece  coveralls  and 
slack  suits  came  second  yvith  70  jier 
cent.  Complete  analysis  of  the 
survey  folloyvs: 

Slacks  70-3  percent 


One  piece  coveralls  70 
Slack  suits  70 

Shirts  and  blouses  .'if)-’;?  “ 
[umper  type  overalls  .50 
jackets  t  “ 

ikh,s  ,10  •• 

One  piece  culottes  20 -3  “ 
Suits  -O-3  “ 

Dresses  -O^^  “ 

Coyerall  type  apron  IO73  “ 
Caps  (to  match  outfit)  Ll)/3  “ 
Wraj)  around 

coyeralls  lO 

Bib  frotit  apron  lO 
I'yvo  piece  culottes  O-3  “ 

Headgear 

(other  than  caps)  “ 

Bib  type  overall  “ 


The  survey  further  reyealed  that 
of  the  merchandise  listed  above 
manufacturers’  proniotiotis  are 
most  active  in  tlie  field  of  one- 
piece  coveralls.  Slacks  run  a  close 
second,  yvhile  suits  and  shirts  come 
next  yvith  considerable  less  actiii- 
ty.  Slack  suits  and  dresses,  next  in 
litie,  appear  to  share  ecpially  in 
promotional  effort.  Oyeralls  are 
promoted  to  a  less  degree  and 
skirts  still  less,  jumper  coveralls, 
bib  coveralls,  coyerall  type  apron, 
juniper  slacks,  jackets,  blouses,  and 
tyvo-piece  shirt  and  skirl  appear  to 
be  receiving  comparatively  little 
promotion. 
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Baa!  Baa!  Black  Sheep 

. ,  .  /ui  ve  uou  €inu 


to  twisting,  untouched  by  human  hands. 
The  resultant  yarn  is  more  uniform  than 
anything  known  before  and  is  virtually 
free  of  knots  and  broken  filaments. 


More  than  just  a  nursery  rhyme,  that 
simple  question  contains  the  germ  of 
the  entire  problem  of  the  "natural”  fibers 
— wool,  silk,  flax,  cotton.  All  are  subject  to 
Mother  Nature’s  whims,  and  wishes.  Rayon, 
a  man-made,  man-controlled  fiber,  is  truly 
free.  Only  man’s  ingenuity  limits  rayon 
production  in  either  quantity  or  quality. 
As  one  of  the  largest  rayon  producers.  In¬ 
dustrial  Rayon  has  seen  this  fundamental 
distinction  from  the  very  beginning.  It  has 
chosen  to  concentrate  its  technical  skill 
on  the  quality  side.  Results: 

"CONTINUOUS  PROCESS”  Rayon 
Yarn — a  new  method  exclusive  with  In¬ 
dustrial,  that  pnMluces  yarn,  from  spinning 


"SPUN-LO”  Knitted  Fabric — a  new 
standard  for  underwear  cloth — uniform, 
as  only  a  cloth  can  be  that  is  produced 
from  raw  material  to  finished  product, 
under  one  roof — dainty,  durable,  lovely 
to  handle,  washable  as  a  handkerchief. 


And  rayon  is  still  a  comparative  babe 
among  textiles.  New  and  greater  wonders 
are  still  to  come,  once  war  demands  are  at 
an  end  and  all  man’s  skill  turns  once  more 
to  creating  for  a  peacetime  world. 


Cleveland.  Ohio 

New  York  Office.  500  Fifth  Avenue 
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FABRICS  IN  WOMEN’S  WORK  CLOTHES 


ClHOIC^E  OF  fabrics  depcMids  on 
several  factors:  adaptability,  cost, 
durability,  and  washabiiity.  In 
strictly  functional  work  clothes, 
such  as  overalls  and  coveralls,  prac¬ 
tical  cottons  are  first  choice.  Ma¬ 
terials  must  be  non-shrinkable. 
Oolors  must  withstand  gases,  light, 
and  washing  without  fading. 

Rayon  and  rayon-mixture  fab¬ 
rics  were  recently  removed  from 


the  list  of  cloths  lor  which  women’s 
work  clothing  manufacturers  can 
use  the  A-2  priority.  I'he  reason 
given  for  the  removal  of  rayons 
from  the  list  was  not  that  they  are 
unsuitable  for  women’s  work  cloth¬ 
ing  but  that  they  are  needed  for 
other  essential  uses. 

The  most  popular  cottons  for 
women’s  work  clothes  are  denims, 
chambrays,  gabardines,  whipcords, 


twills,  covert  weaves,  cottonades, 
and  plain  sheeting  weaves.  Seer¬ 
suckers,  heavy  poplins,  and  cotton 
tweeds  are  used  to  some  extent,  but 
mostly  in  clothing  of  non-uniform 
typ>e. 

In  recommending  the  material 
for  uniforms  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  lightly  starched  fabrics 
are  said  to  be  more  resistant  to  fire 
than  are  fabrics  without  starch. 


DISPLAY  CORSETS  AND  UNDERGARMENTS 


CXIRSEI'S  AND  underwear  for 
women  war  workers  should  be 
displayed.  Because  the  industrial 
worker’s  corsets  require  correct 
fitting  to  insure  proper  suppiort  for 
physical  fitness,  corset  merchandise 
should  not  be  stocked  in  this  de¬ 
partment  but  only  displayed.  How¬ 
ever,  an  interdepartmetnal  cooper¬ 
ative  selling  plan  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  regular  corset  de¬ 
partment. 

Ihis  department  is  faced  with 
the  real  responsibility  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  efficiency  of  working 
women.  Corset  fitters  should  be 
able  to  furnish  a  foundation  gar¬ 
ment  that  will  not  only  make  a 
woman  look  better  but  give  proper 
supjMirt  and  aid  in  correct  jxisture. 
Poor  |M)sture  brings  on  fatigue 


which  makes  the  worker  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  accidents. 

The  foundation  garment  should 
supply  safety  features  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
offering  resistance  to  blows  and 
pressure.  VV’omen  who  opierate 
auxiliary  trucks  with  stand-up 
drive  need  to  be  protected  against 
sudden  stops  which  sometimes 
throw  them  against  steering  levers 
or  the  truck  itself. 

Women  in  industry  have  created 
a  new'  market  for  underwear  that 
will  give  the  worker  protection, 
comfort,  and  insure  health.  These 
garments  should  be  easy  to  laun¬ 
der,  fit  smoothly  under  slacks  or 
overalls  and  other  coverall  gar¬ 
ments.  It  is  important  that  they 
be  carefully  cut  so  that  they  stay 
down.  Thev  must  be  flexible  and 


especially  well  made  to  withstand 
severe  strain. 

Snug  fitting  vests  and  panties 
and  one-piece  pantie  garments 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  war 
workers  should  be  sold  in  the  work 
clothes  department.  In  addition 
to  these  there  should  be  garments 
made  of  a  jersey-like  material  with 
a  high  insulation  value  which  can 
be  worn  between  the  under  and 
outer  garments.  Women  generally 
require  higher  room  temperature 
than  men  and  these  mid-wear  gar¬ 
ments  are  well  adapted  to  cold  and 
draughty  shops. 

(The  subject  of  merchandising 
corsets  and  underwear  for  women 
war  workers  will  be  taken  up  in 
detail  in  the  Retailers’  Wartime 
Plan  B<M)k  No.  4,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  June  issue  of  Ihe 
Bl  LLETIN.) 


DISPLAY  SHOES  AND  OTHER  ACCESSORIES 


DISPL.WS  should  include  work 
shoes,  as  well  as  walking  shties. 
(.diances  are  that  the  women  com¬ 
ing  to  your  department  are  more 
f(K)t-conscious  than  they’ve  ever 
lieen  before  in  their  lives.  If  your 
store  carries  safety  shoes  of  the 
type  described  elsewhere  in  this 
section,  your  customers  will  be 
glad  to  know  about  it.  .\nd  they 
want  to  know  how  to  take  care 
of  the  safety  shoes  they  own.  ^Vhv 
not  post  a  placard  with  informa¬ 
tion  like  this; 

1.  Clean  shoes  prtmiptly  of 
grease  and  grit.  2.  Dry  wet  shoes 
slowly,  away  from  heat.  Sole  leath¬ 
er  will  harden,  crack  and  burn  if 


subjected  to  heat  greater  than  your 
hand  can  stand.  3.  If  you  work 
in  wet  places,  apply  a  little  visco- 
lized  oil,  tallow  or  beeswax  to  the 
shoes  each  week.  This  will  help 
them  shed  water. 

•Another  thing  the  customers  may 
be  glad  to  have  is  suggestions  for 
keeping  their  feet  comfortable. 
display  of  hxit  comfort  aids,  if 
these  are  carried  in  the  store,  could 
have  a  placard  above,  with  helpful 
suggestions  on  it  and  the  location 
of  the  department. 

Hand  creams  anti  lotions  are  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  woman  war 
worker,  as  are  special  soaps  that 
will  gently  but  effectively  rid  her 


hands  of  grime.  .\  display  of  these 
plus  a  placard  of  suggestions  and 
the  information  that  advice  is  avail¬ 
able  for  special  problems  will  show 
that  you  really  understand  the 
worker’s  needs. 

Besides  all  these  things,  there  are 
handbags,  hosiery,  gloves,  headker- 
chiefs,  special-purpose  cosmetics, 
lunthboxes,  thermos  bottles.  Effec¬ 
tive  displays  of  such  merchandise 
add  interest  and  color,  take  up 
little  space,  and  help  to  create 
storewide  sales.  Buyers  in  these 
other  departments  can  reciprocate 
by  arranging  work  clothes  displays 
that  will  help  direct  customers  to 
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WHILE  style  and  attractiveness  are  given  due  consideration  in  the  design  of 
women’s  work  clothes,  the  safety  feature  is  of  primary  impnirtance,  as  any  ef¬ 
ficient  industrial  program  today  places  great  emphasis  on  protective  clothing. 

Safety  clothing  of  various  types  has  saved  many  thousands  of  workers  from  per¬ 
manent  crippling,  dishgurement,  or  blindness,  and  many  more  from  time  lost  from 
work  and  weeks  of  pain  and  illness.  Industrial  hazards  and  types  of  protection  needed 
have  been  outlined  by  the  National  Safety  Council  and  they  are  summarized  here  to 
provide  factual  references  for  the  staff  of  your  VV'ork  Clothes  Consultation  Centre.  Not 
all  of  the  protective  equipment  described  here  is  included  in  store  stocks,  but  familiarity 
with  these  items  and  their  purpose  will  help  to  build  an  understanding  of  workers’ 
problems  and  provide  a  common  meeting  ground  between  store  staff  and  customers. 


Fingers  and  Palms.  Finger  stalls 
are  provided  for  operations  where 
the  use  of  a  complete  glove  is  not 
necessary.  E.xainples  would  be  the 
Itandling  of  hot  or  sharp,  small  ob¬ 
jects. 

Jewelry  has  no  place  on  the  in¬ 
dustrial  worker.  Bracelets,  wrist 
watches,  and  rings  are  a  definite 
hazard,  especially  around  electric 
and  mechanical  equipment. 

Hands.  VV’hen  handling  hot 
gases,  liquids,  or  solids,  rough  or 
sharp  objects,  acids,  alkalis,  or  cor¬ 
rosive  substances,  atid  any  elec¬ 
trically  energized  equipment,  the 
worker’s  hands  should  be  protected. 

For  protection  against  metal 
burns,  cuts,  and  abrasions,  gloves 
made  of  leather,  asbestos,  canvas, 
metal  mesh  and  their  combinations 
are  recommended. 

Gloves  having  metal  parts  or  re¬ 
inforcements  should  never  be  worn 
around  electrical  apparatus. 

(doves  u.sed  for  protection 
against  heavy,  bulky,  rough  or 
sharp  ol)jects  should  l)e  easily  re¬ 
moved  from  the  hands  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Hands  are  otien  aflecietl  by  skin 
diseases  caused  by  a  great  variety 
of  substances  used  in  industry. 
Gloves  made  of  fabrics  that  absorb 
moisture  may  become  so  saturated 
with  the  harmful  substance  that 
they  are  worse  than  no  gloves. 

The  I’nited  .States  Public  Health 


.Service  has  studied  fabrics  to  hnd 
satisfactory  protection  against  such 
harmful  materials.  As  a  result  they 
recommend  as  the  most  suitable 
protection  against  skin  irritants 
PlioHlm,  Vinylite,  and  Koroseal. 

Gloves  are  used  more  than  any 
other  single  item  of  protective 
(lothing,  but  around  moving  ma¬ 
chinery  a  glove  is  as  lalxto  as  a 
tiecklace  or  a  ring.  Serious  acci¬ 
dents  have  beeti  caused  by  wearing 
gloves  while  operating  drills, 
punch  presses,  lathes,  and  other 
machines.  It  is  a  temptation  for 
vvometi  to  wear  gloves  because  of 
the  frequent  contact  with  oil  and 
greasy  objects.  Substitute  protec¬ 
tion  is  available  for  such  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  creams  and  varnishes 
on  the  market. 

No  one  cream  or  varnish  is  suit¬ 
able  protection  for  all  substances, 
and  the  best  method  is  to  use  the 
specific  tvpe  of  protection  advised 
for  each  getieral  group  of  irritants. 
Iti  tnany  cases  pure  lanoliti  or  a 
cream  with  a  lanolin  base  is  ade- 
(|uate.  Exatnples  of  mixtures  re- 
tjuiritig  special  protectioti  include 
chlorittated  solvents,  gasoline, 
chemical  mixtures:  turpentitie,  al¬ 
cohol:  turpentine  and  hydrosolvetit 
mixtures.  For  such  mixtures  adv  ice 
about  the  protection  to  use  should 
be  given  by  the  plant  physician. 
.\ti  important  consideration  when 
a  cream  or  varnish  is  used  for  pro¬ 


tective  covering  is  that  it  may  be 
washed  off  with  a  suitable  soap 
cleanser. 

Wrists  and  Arms.  Glove  gautit- 
lets,  sleeves,  and  arm  protectors  are 
provided  for  wrists  and  arms.  .\rm 
protectors,  designed  for  the  wrist 
atid  forearm,  are  made  in  a  variety 
of  materials  including  w<k)1,  duck, 
asbestos,  leather,  and  rubber.  .Metal 
reinforcemetits  are  added,  and  the 
jjrolector  is  sewed  with  steel  thread, 
for  hazardous  work  such  as  hand- 
litig  plate  glass.  Protectors  thus 
reinforced  should  not  be  worn 
around  energized  electric  equip¬ 
ment. 

.Sleeves  are  made  of  various  ma¬ 
terial.  according  to  the  hazard  in¬ 
volved:  For  light  spatters  and 

sparks  of  molten  metal,  fire-resist¬ 
ing  duck  and  wool  are  used,  as 
well  as  chrome-tanned  leather. 
Heal  and  molten  metal  splashes 
call  lor  asbestos.  For  water,  acids, 
alkalis  and  electricity,  rubber  is  in¬ 
dicated. 

Hoad.  Many  wartime  jobs  held 
bv  w«)men  present  hazards  that  call 
for  safety  hats.  Working  around 
moving  machinery,  women’s  long 
hair  is  a  definite  hazard.  Hair 
should  be  completely  covered  with 
a  properly  designed  hairnet,  tur¬ 
ban  or  cap. 

.\  safety  helmet,  made  of  tough, 
durable  plastic,  lighter  and  more 
comfortable  than  the  steel  military 
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luNpecting  and  stamping  identi¬ 
fication  numbers  on  rods  for  air- 
traft  engines.  \  hardy  work 
apron  in  dark  blue  protects  the 
light-colored  uniform  from 
grease  and  oil. 


(ioggles  and  gloves  for  protection 
at  a  Itench  job.  I  he  worker  is 
using  a  small  hand  burr. 


Below,  plenty  of  ac¬ 
tion  nwnii  in  this 
two  piece  imiform. 
whose  wearer  « 
clamping  a  super¬ 
charger  housing  into 
place  beneath  a 
radial  drill. 


O.  W.  I.  Photos  Tell  the  Story  of  Work  Clothes  in  Action 


imxlcl,  has  been  developed  tor 
head  protection  in  certain  indus¬ 
tries.  The  shell,  with  a  replaceable 
headband,  will  last  many  years, 
barring  accidents.  For  cold  weath¬ 
er,  Heece-lined  headbands  and  ear- 
iniitts  are  available. 

Protective  hats,  w'ith  a  welding 
helmet  attached,  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  welders  working  in  close 
quarters  or  below  other  workmen. 

Ear  protectors  of  wire  and  felt 
construction  are  available  for 
welders  and  others  whose  ears  may 
be  exposed  to  molten  metal  sparks. 

I'here  is  also  available  for  wom¬ 
en  welders  a  tailored  cap  made  of 
chrome  tanned  feather,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  bathing  cap,  with 
Haps  extending  over  the  ears.  It  is 
fashioned  to  cover  the  hair  and 
hold  it  snugly  and  comfortably  in 
place. 

Body.  C.oats,  overalls,  and  ap¬ 
rons  of  chrome  tanned  leather  are 
available  for  women  who  work  at 
welding  and  other  hazardous  jobs 
that  require  body  jirotection. 
I  hese  garments  should  be  selected 
not  only  for  protection  but  for  ease 
and  comfort  of  wearing.  I'liey 


should  be  light  in  weight  as  pos¬ 
sible,  consistent  with  adequate 
protection.  I'liey  should  l)e  cut  to 
afford  free  and  easy  movement 
of  the  body,  but  fit  so  snugly  that 
there  will  be  no  gaps  or  openings 
to  permit  entrance  of  Hying  sparks. 

.-\prons  are  also  made  of  other 
materials:  asbestos  for  heal  protec¬ 
tion;  fire-resisting  duck  and  wool 
for  light  spatters  and  sparks  en¬ 
countered  during  gas  and  electric 
welding,  cutting  and  similar  opera¬ 
tions;  waterpnx)!  cloth  or  oilskin 
for  screw  machine  operations  and 
drilling;  natural  and  synthetic 
rubber  where  certain  acids,  alkalis, 
and  hot  liquids  are  handled. 

F««t.  Foot  protection  is  ailvis- 
able  in  most  industries  and  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  many.  Injury 
from  falling  objects,  from  slipping 
and  tripping,  from  cuts  and  punc¬ 
tures,  from  hot  or  corrosive  sub¬ 
stances,  and  from  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  are  all  possible  in  most 
industrial  occupations. 

For  years,  steel  safety  toe  shoes 
have  been  used  by  men  in  heavy 
industry.  ,\bout  a  year  ago  a  new 
safety  toe  shoe  was  developed  for 


women.  Instead  of  a  steel  toe  cap, 
a  plastic  toe  box  is  used.  It  is 
molded  into  the  lining  and  upjter 
of  the  toe  and  hardened  until  it 
is  able  to  withstand  300  lbs.  hy¬ 
draulic  pressure. 

Ey*s.  I'he  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  urges  industrial 
workers  to  wear  an  approved  safety 
goggle  in  all  work  even  remotely 
hazardous  to  the  eyes.  .Accidental 
eye  losses,  says  the  Department,  cost 
industry  about  30  million  dollars 
a  year.  The  most  frequent  cause  of 
eye  loss  is  Hying  bodies.  Other 
causes  are  tools  or  machine  parts 
and  splashing  litpiids.  \o  one  can 
tell  when  or  how  an  eye  accitlent 
will  happen,  and  precautions 
should  be  taken. 

Goggles  are  made  in  lightweight 
comfortable  frames  to  wear  by 
themselves  or  to  fit  over  prescrip¬ 
tion  glasses.  .At  least  one  large 
manufacturing  company  retpiires 
.goggles  on  every  job,  and  visitors 
must  put  them  on  before  entering 
the  plant.  By  this  requirement  tlie 
company  saved  5116,000  in  two 
years.  .And  remember  this  impor¬ 
tant  fact  too,  it  saved  a  lot  of  eses. 
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NRDGA  Publishes  New  and  Complete  Report 
on  Simplified  Selling  Methods 


’'HEIHER  tailed  sell 
service,  sell  selection, 
pre-selection,  siinplilied 
selling  oi  given  no  name  at  all, 
the  adaptation  ol  stnne  tlevices 
usuallv  associatetl  with  sell  ser¬ 
vice  has  created  a  great  tleal  ol 
thought  and  discitssion  aniotig  the 
depaittiteiit  store,  dry  goods,  and 
specialtv  shop  trade.  .  .  . 

“Worths  (otitrihntions  to  the 
thinking  oti  the  subject  have  been 
made  Iront  a  tnitnher  ol  sottrees. 
Expet  ittietitittg  by  stores  has  con¬ 
tinued  attd  increased,  mostly  with 
successlitl  resttUs.  War  pressures 
ol  reduted  personnel  have  accel¬ 
erated  the  ittterest  itt  the  sttbject. 
While  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  the  tnovemetit  has  delitiitely 
come  ol  sitlhcietit  age  to  warrant 
a  siinnnittg  tip  at  this  lime." 

For  Freedom’s  Sake 


\  Ml  Id.  ION  .American  retailers 
will  he  Imiiished  during  this 
momh  with  the  War  Savings 
|M»sier,  “Eor  I'leedom's  .Sake."  I'he 
rreasiiry  Depaitment  retpiests 
them  to  display  the  poster  promi¬ 
nently.  lleginning  in  May  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  June  a  hlock-t(»- 
l)lo(k  tanvass  will  he  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  niimher  ol  retailers 
selling  Bonds  and  Stamps  and  the 
extent  ol  the  promotion  thev  are 
doing  on  them.  Retailers  who  are 
selling  Bonds  and  Stamps  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  new  Minute  Man  decal- 
comania  which  will  hencelorth 
identilv  them  as  “War  .Active  Re¬ 
tailers.” 


rite  aho\e  pai  agraphs  are  tpioted 
Iroin  the  introduction  to  a  new 
report  entitled  "Siinplilied  .Sell¬ 
ing,”  jtreparetl  hy  memhers  ol  the 
NRDCi.A  stall.  I'he  term  “Simpli- 
lietl  Selling”  is  used  to  describe  all 
methods  used  hy  stores  to  stream¬ 
line  the  selling  operation  and  meet 
wartime  personnel  stpieezes. 

For  the  purpose  ol  description 
and  a  clear  deiinition  ol  the  varv- 
ing  degrees  to  which  simplihed 
selling  devites  have  been  applied 
in  the  trade,  the  report  describes 
two  general  types  ol  application, 
rite  first  is  “last  selection  selling” 
tinder  which  various  types  ol  sim¬ 
plified  selling  methods  are  used  on 
a  m(»re-or-less  informal  basis  and 
are  integrated  into  the  existing  or¬ 
ganization  without  widespread 
thanges  in  floor  arrangement,  ton- 
strtiction  ol  new  fixtures  and  units, 
or  re-definition  ol  personnel  duties. 

rite  other  general  type  ol  appli¬ 
cation  is  called  “sell  selection”. 
Under  sell  selection,  as  described 
in  the  report,  simplified  selling 
devices  are  applied  to  a  more  far- 
reaching  degree,  involving  the  con¬ 
struction  ol  new  fixttires,  re-ar- 


IN  .\  (;R.\1‘HI(:  chart  entitled 
“W'hai  and  When”,  (ieyer,  (Cornell 
X:  Newell,  ad\ertising  agency,  has 
attem|)ied  the  task  ol  correlating 
probable  developments  in  all 
phases  ol  our  <  ivilian  and  political 
economv  with  the  pr(»giess  ol  the 
war.  Fhe  period  Irom  January  11)1‘» 
to  December  is  covered,  so 

that  In  far  the  laigei  part  ol  t;-<: 
material  is  in  the  nattire  ol  a  fore 
cast.  While  the  war  developments 
can  only  be  preditted  in  a  highb. 
tentative  lashion  as  to  lime,  the 
agenev  believes  that  the  correla¬ 
tion  between  them  and  the  other 
phases  ol  national  life  ate  sound. 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  cor¬ 
relation: 

Developments  ate  loietasi  and 
analv/ed  lor  each  ol  the  (piaiierly 
periods  up  to  the  end  ol  1945 
under  the  following  headings: 
\Vorld  ^Var  Forecast;  .Administra¬ 
tion  Program:  I.’.  S.  Indnsiiial  Pro- 


rangement  ol  selling  lloors,  and  re- 
deiinition  ol  personnel  duties. 
Fhrough  the  description  ol  these 
two  general,  and  .somewhat  arbi¬ 
trarily  defined,  concepts  ol  simpli¬ 
fied  selling,  the  report  details  the 
lull  range  t»l  approach  by  stores 
which  have  reported  some  use  ol 
sell  service  adaptations. 

Ol  great  importance  to  store  men 
loiLlay  is  the  evaluation  ol  the  sim¬ 
plified  selling  movetnent  contained 
in  the  rejMtrt.  Beset  with  manpower 
problems,  bombarded  with  pres¬ 
sures  from  many  sources  to  cut  his 
services  to  the  bone,  yet  moved 
with  the  nalural  and  praiseworthy 
tlesire  to  preserve  all  possible  cus¬ 
tomer  services,  the  average  store 
man,  like  your  .Association,  has 
been  hesitant  either  to  go  “whole- 
hog”  lor  sell  service  or  simplified 
selling  as  some  would  have  him 
do,  or  to  close  his  mind  to  it  as 
has  sometimes  been  the  temptation. 
Fhe  report’s  evaluation  is  objec¬ 
tive,  un-connnercialized,  and  is 
based  on  observation,  study  and 
analysis  ol  experiments  in  stores 
over  a  period  ol  several  years.  While 
stating  that  simplified  selling  is 
neither  new  nor  a  wartime  cure- 
all.  the  evaluation  acknowledges 
a  real  need  lor  such  measures  in 
wartime.  (Continued  on  page  42) 


gram;  Fhnjiloyment  (broken  down 
into  armed  forces,  war  production, 
civilian  production)  ;  Production 
(broken  down  into  war  production 
and  ciiilian  product  ion)  ;  Buying 
Power  (broken  down  into  outlay 
lor  goods  and  services,  savings  and 
taxes)  ;  Family  Income  (charting 
shift  ol  ])opulalion  into  difleient 
income  groups) ;  .Scientific  Develop¬ 
ments;  Public  riiinkiug;  .\dvci- 
tising. 

Briefly,  what  Cieyer,  Cairnell  and 
Newell  expect  is  a  German  collapse 
at  the  end  of  this  year;  a  complete 
United  Nations  victory  by  the  end 
ol  1944;  an  anti-New  Deal  election 
in  1944  by  a  public  fed  up  with 
regimentation:  and  in  1944  and 
1945  national  support  lor  the  jji  in- 
ciple  ol  free  enterprise,  due  to  the 
greater  sense  of  individual  impor¬ 
tance  fostered  by  increased  income 
and  accumulated  savings. 


War  Adjustments,  1943-1945 
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The  evaluaiion  stresses  the  iui- 
portaiue  ol  an  individual  and 
imaginative  approach  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  placing  the  emphasis  on  in¬ 
dividual  store  standards  ol  service 
and  personality  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  ol  simplilied  selling  adapta¬ 
tions  to  conlorm  to  that  person- 
alitv  and  to  the  maximum  possible 
service  stamlards.  It  says  in  part, 
“Any  attempt  to  make  an  exact 
science  out  ol  simplified  selling  or 
any  ol  its  variations  and  to  suggest 
that  all  stores  use  the  same  devices 
in  the  same  way  wotild,  certainly, 
destroy  its  value  and  discredit  it 
entirely  as  a  beneficial  wartime 
measure.” 

The  report  predicts  that  simpli¬ 
fied  selling  developments,  spurred 
on  by  wartime  necessities,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  permanent  attention  to 
ftetter  and  more  elfitient  selling 
signs  and  displays.  It  reserves  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  |>ermanent  value  ol 
other  aspects  ol  simplilied  selling 
and  suggests  that  the  stores  them¬ 
selves,  must  make  this  judgment 
alter  a  suHiciently  long  trial  to  gath¬ 
er  lads  and  figures  to  support  a  tie 
cision.  It  outlines  a  comprehensive 
set  ol  tests  by  which  stores  may 
check  results  and  success  ol  simpli¬ 
fied  selling  exjHTiments  both  cur¬ 
rently  and  on  a  long  term  ftasis. 

A  detailed  and  helplnl  discussion 
ol  store  organization  lor  simpli¬ 
fied  selling  is  contained  in  the  re¬ 
port.  It  summarizes  methods  ol  a}>- 
prttach  used  by  a  numiter  ol  mem¬ 


ber  stores  in  making  successlul 
changes  in  selling  methods.  It  out¬ 
lines  a  typical  committee  organiza¬ 
tion  lor  planning  simplilied  selling 
changes  in  the  store. 

Also  included  in  the  report  is  a 
discussion  ol  the  methods  used  fjy 
stores  in  determining  just  “what, 
where  and  how”  sim|)lilied  selling 
measures  will  be  applied  in  the 
store.  In  the  experience  t)l  stores 
rep«»rting  some  activity  in  simpli¬ 
fied  selling,  the  tletermination  ol 
what  merchandise  or  what  tle- 
partments  should  and  could  be  put 
on  some  lorm  ol  sim})lified  selling 
has  represented  one  ol  the  biggest 
ol)siacles  tt)  getting  a  plan  g<»ing. 


rhe  experience  t)l  these  stores  in 
overcoming  that  obstacle  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  report  and  should 
be  helpltil  to  all  stores  now  con¬ 
sidering  simplified  selling. 

(Completing  the  “summing  up”, 
the  report  discusses  a  number  of 
related  subjects  in  their  bearing  on 
simplified  selling  developments. 
■Vmong  these  subjects  are  altera¬ 
tions  and  materials,  inter-selling, 
pre-packing,  related  selling,  price 
lines,  returns,  and  take-withs. 

Sketches  ol  nine  different  basic 
fixtures  used  in  simplified  selling 
adaptations  in  stores  are  included 
in  the  report. 

—Morris  riioMi’soN. 


Sew  and  Save  Display  Winners 


NOW  I'H.A'r  the  final  returns 
are  in,  the  National  Needlecralt 
Bureau  reports  that  the  1913  Sew 
and  Save  Week  rolled  up  the  great¬ 
est  piece  goods  and  notions  sales 
volumes  in  history.  Stores  leaturing 
the  program  tunnbered  10.024,  an 
increase  of  T.aSfi  over  1912. 

Prize  winners  in  the  window 
display  contest  which  was  a  lea- 
tiire  ol  the  week  were:  I'.  H. 
Williams  and  (Co.,  Austin,  Texas, 
first  prize  in  the  larger  store  group; 
(CovIe  R:  Richardson,  (Charleston. 
Wc‘si  \’irginia,  second  prize  in  the 
larger  store  grouj);  .\I inear  lOry 
(ioods  (Company,  (ireensl)urg.  In¬ 
diana,  first  |)rize  in  the  smaller 
store  group;  |.  (C.  Pennt'y  (Com¬ 


pany,  (Camden.  N.  j.,  second  prize 
in  the  smaller  store  group;  the 
.\lt(Crory  Store  No.  229  in  New 
Orleans,  first  prize  in  the  chain 
store  group:  W.  T.  Grant  Com¬ 
pany,  Decatur,  .\labama,  second 
prize  in  the  chain  store  group. 
Most  ol  the  prize-winning  entries 
featured  "sewing  lor  victory”. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  Sew 
and  Save  Week,  according  to 
.Naticmal  Nc'etllecralt,  was  the  ef- 
lecticeness  of  the  support  given 
to  the  national  drive  for  home- 
sewn  war  relief  clothing  to  l)e  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  .American  Red 
(Cross.  Stores  also  made  much  of 
().  1*.  A.  support  ol  home  sewing 
as  a  factor  in  clothes  conservation. 


Two  of  the  first-prize  winning  windows  in  the  Sew  and  Save  display  contest.  .At  left,  T.  H.  Williams  &  Co., 
Austin,  Texas,  large  store  winner;  at  right,  Minear  Dry  Gcxids  Co.,  Greensburg,  Inc.,  small  store  winner. 
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Lord  8C  Taylor  Turns  to  the  Glorification 
of  Cotton  Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Hand  |>ainted  rose-l)uds 
make  the  dainty  ilcnks  on 
these  wliite  cotton  stenk- 
ings  that  add  whimsy  to  a 
simple  tolton  Innk. 


A  rose-bud  with  a  senti¬ 
mental  l>lue  l>ow  makes  an 
all-over  printed  pattern  on 
these  ink  black  cotton  hose. 


.\  sprig  or  green  tvy  is 
printed  in  clocks  at  the 
ankle  of  these  opaque  white 
cotton  stockings. 


Shown  with  cotton  frocks  in  the  siinple-to-t{uaint 
range  and  with  heel-less  play  .shoes,  the  new  stiKkings 
are  a  style  revolution.  Printed  |K>lka  dot  suxkings 
enhance  this  simple  woven  .Madras  dress,  with  its 
voluminous  patch  prKkets  and  tiny  gilt  pants  buttons. 


Lord  &  l  AVLOR  are  pre¬ 
senting  gay,  giddy,  amusing 
and  even  wicked  lisles  and 
laces  made  of  mercerized  cotton. 
With  the  possibility  that  there  may 
not  l)e  much  sheer  hose  for  the 
duration,  they  feel  stockings  can 
be  amusing  and  gay  while  the 
essential  standards  necessary  to  fine 
stockings  can  still  lie  preserved: 
comfort,  tensile  strength,  and  re- 
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riic  stockings  tome  in  nvo  lex- 
lures,  coarse  and  pin-poiiu.  The 
coarse  mesh  comes  in  leal  jfieen, 
potent  pink,  cocoa  hrown,  ink 
black,  eggplant  and  royal  bine, 
rite  pin-point  mesh  comes  in 
bright  retl.  grass  green  and  vivid 
bine.  The  lisles  with  their  did! 
opaque  textures  are  in  pastel  tones 
such  as  chartreuse,  lemon-peel, 
powder  bine  and  atpiamarine.  Some 
of  the  motils  are  hand  painted 
with  an  oil  paint  that  can  be 
washed  and  is  guaranteed  to  out¬ 
wear  the  stockings,  others  are 
printed  or  embossed.  I'here  are 
hand  painted  clocks  of  bowknots  or 
roses  on  black  or  white  lisle.  One 
stocking  has  a  small  rose  painted 
at  the  ankle  and  a  larger  one  just 
below  the  knee. 

.\t  a  press  preview  of  these  stock¬ 
ings  it  was  deimtnstrated  how  the 
new  ideas  fit  into  the  current  iikhkI 
of  the  simple  cotton  frocks  for 
this  season’s  selling.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  stockings  blended  in  with 
or  matched  the  dresses.  In  others, 
such  as  a  simple  chain  bray  frotk. 
polka  dotted  stockings  highlighted 
the  costume  with  blending  ac¬ 
cessories.  Many  combinations  and 
contrasts  were  given.  W'e  notetl  an 
eggplant  mesh  stocking  with  a  dark 
India-striped  costume  as  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  striking  presen¬ 
tations.  The  stotkings  sell  from 
$1.15  to  51.6.5. 

*  «  * 

Blood  Donor  Bonus 

IT  H.\.S  BEEN  suggested  bv  one 
enthusiastic  war  bond  promoter 
that  any  existing  nylons  be  offered 
at  ceiling  prices  to  every  woman 
who  donates  a  pint  of  blood  to  the 
Red  Cross.  According  to  the  plan, 
we  understand,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  wholesale  ceiling  price 
and  the  retail  go  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Post-War  Nylons 

WE  DO  I  HINK  that  Du  Pont, 
in  a  recent  news  release,  put  it 
mildly  when  they  said  that  after 
the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  rush 
for  nylon  stockings.  But  they  com¬ 
pensated  by  announcing  that  they 
will  be  able  to  shift  from  parachute 
to  stocking  yarn  production  not 
in  months  or  weeks  but  in  days. 
They  point  out  that  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  reducing  the  number  of 
the  holes  through  which  the  molten 


nylon  is  exti  tided  so  as  lo  produce 
fewer  lilaments  and  ihereloie  liner 
yarn.  This  will  be  done  by  le- 
placing  one  set  of  spinnerets  with 
another  set  and  making  (crtaiii 
other  adjustments.  .\n  even  wider 
choice  of  weights,  st\les  and  sizes 
will  be  available  than  during  pre¬ 
war  production  for  civilian  uses 
and  they  predict  that  much  sheerer 
hosiery,  in  plain  or  lace  construc¬ 
tions,  will  be  produced  for  evening 
wear.  I'hey  expect  tlaytime  stock¬ 
ings  of  nylon  will  be  back  in  many 
new  stvles  and  non-run  mesh  types 
will  gain  increasing  popularity.  It 
was  pointed  on  I  that  nvlon  per¬ 
mitted  seamless  construction  not 
possible  before  the  advent  of  nylon 
because  the  bagginess  usual  with 
seamless  was  eliminated  notwith¬ 
standing  many  launderings. 

Watch  tho  Shoos 

WE  SHOULD  persist  in  warning 
women  about  worn  shoes  harming 
stockings,  says  one  slocking  mann- 
fadurer.  Shoe  rationing  is  sure  to 
bring  about  hazards  to  hosietv 
through  worn  shoe  linings,  inner 
soles,  thin  soles,  etc.  .\djusters  in 
hosiery  departments  who  ha\e 
studied  the  effects  of  defective 
shoes  on  stocking  wear  may  be  help¬ 
ful  in  explaining  to  consumers 
what  ihev  should  do  about  their 
shoes  if  they  are  to  extend  the  life 
of  stotkings. 

Mixed  Blessing 

(iE  rriXG  OFF  to  an  unusually 
early  start,  leg  make-ups  ate  being 
promotetl  in  New  York  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  some  startling  window 
disj>lays.  despite  nnseasonablv  cold 
weather.  In  many  cases  “fool lets” 
or  their  etpiivalenls  by  othet  names 
are  featured,  as  protectors  lor  both 
feet  and  shoes.  Hair  removers  for 
legs,  and  girille  anchors  (those  leg 
bands  to  which  garters  may  be 
fastened)  have  been  toordinaled 
with  ads  and  displays.  Leg  cosme¬ 
tics  are  still  being  sold  in  the  cos¬ 
metic  departments.  lint  some 
hosiery  buyers  wouder  if  ihev  might 
be  sold  later  in  the  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment  as  an  added  sale  for  etening 
wear  promotion  only.  Our  guess 
is  that  such  a  move  may  depend 
on  (piantities  of  evening  hosiery 
in  stock. 

Another  more  serious  reason  why 
leg  make-up  may  enter  into  hosiery 


department  selling  is  the  iliieat  of 
further  cuts  in  hosiery  manulacture 
in  general.  It  is  reporteil  at  this 
writing  that  some  large  sIkx*  chain 
stores  will  shortly  put  leg  make-up 
on  sale.  Since  the  War  Production 
Board  is  encouraging  the  sale  of 
these  licpiids  lo  offset  slocking 
scarcity,  certain  repercussions  mav 
be  expected  in  hosiery  selling.  Fhe 
hosiery  indusliy  is  expressing  con- 
cern  over  the  matter  but  talking 
“scarcity”  of  hosiery  at  the  same 
time.  .Also  they  are  pointing  to 
labor  difficulties  and  their  jxis- 
sible  increase  Ixxanse  of  the  as  yet 
undefiiu‘d  W’ar  Manpower  Uom- 
mission  regulation  on  non-essential 
workers  as  applied  to  hosiery  pro¬ 
duction. 

Fhe  National  .Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers,  in  a  recent 
bulletin,  said  this  of  the  WMC 
regulation: 

“Because  of  many  tpiestions 
which  have  arisen  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
matter  will  be  clarified  in  the  near 
future.  Fhe  pioblem  revolves 
principallv  around  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  WMC  includes  the 
manufat  tine  of  knit  gotxls,  such  as 
hosierv,  undei  ‘iiKxluction  of  tex¬ 
tiles’  whidi  would  include  produc¬ 
tion  of  knit  g(xxls  ‘for  civilian, 
militarv  and  industrial  use,’  or 
whether  it  iiulndes  hosiery  under 
‘pKxliKtion  of  apparel’  which  in¬ 
cludes  only  ‘apparel  for  the  armed 
forces  and  work  dolhing.’  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  repiesentatives  of  the 
Camnuission  have  stated  that  the 
pKxluction  of  ‘garments’  has  not 
yet  been  included  as  an  essential 
activity.  Consetpiently,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  and  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  just  what  the  intent 
of  WMC  is  with  reference  to  such 
items  as  hosiery.” 

Most  of  the  licpiid  promotions 
are  stressing  the  improvements 
made— the  greater  ease  with  which 
it  mav  be  ajiplied.  its  color  last¬ 
ness  against  rubbing  oft.  and  its 
eas\  soa|}-and-watcr  removal. 

Stretch'Prevention 

McCALL’.S  Magazine  has  ad¬ 
vised  readers  to  put  on  rayon  st(xk- 
ings  by  working  them  up  the  front 
of  the  leg  if  bagginess  at  the  ankle 
is  to  be  avoided.  Pulling  them  (»n 
the  back  seam,  they  say,  is  what 
stretches  them. 
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Styles,  fibres,  fAbrics — all  Are  constAntly  cbc^giti^  . . .  AnJ,  with  eAch  chAiigc  comes 
A  new  responsibility  for  the  mAnnfActiirer  of  textile  processing  niAtcriAls.  ? 

*  .  4  * 

To  meet  these  mAnifold  chAnges,  the  mAmtfACtiircr  must  not  only  have  the  fAcilities 
And  equipment  for  constAnt  reseArch  And  produrtion — but  he  must  ewrlAstingly  . 
keep  in  touch  with  the  requirements  of  the  Consumer,  the  Buying  TrAdc  And 
the  Textile  Industries. 

Yes,  Seholler  Products  Are  rwoc/er/j  ai  fo/wo/TOw^'^  i 

because  they’re  the  result  of  yesterday  and  today FINISHES 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Ernest  Katz  Honored  at  Conclusion 
of  38  Years  With  R.  H.  Macy 

(Coni  in  lied  from  page  21) 


Fall  Glove  Colors 
Coordinated  With  Hats 

SIXTEEN  colors  tor  women’s 
gloxes  have  been  adopu'tl  l)y  The 
Textile  Color  Card  Association  in 
c(M)|>eration  with  the  Dyestufi 
Advisory  Coininittee,  is  the  recent 
annoimcement  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hayden  Rorke,  managing  director 
lor  TCCLA.  The  colors  are  adapted 
to  labric  as  well  as  leather. 

All  ot  these  glove  shades,  with 
the  exception  ot  two  colors  trom 
previous  season  cartls,  ha\e  been 
chosen  trom  the  Textile  C^olor  Caid 
■Association’s  1943  Fall  Wooleti  and 
Rayon  Cards,  as  follows:  Skybliish, 
Florida  Sky,  Golden  Grain,  C.ali- 
tornia  Olive,  Wild  Grape,  .Man¬ 
darin  Purple,  Canal  RIne,  (.olonial 
(ireen,  Flying  lihie,  .Algeriati  .Sand, 
Eagle  Grey,  Rio  C.ottee,  Fertile 
(ireen  and  Festival  Red.  The  two 
shades  chosen  trom  past  season 
cards  are  Goldeti  Tobacco,  re¬ 
peated  trom  the  1913  Spring  (ilove 
Card  and  Concord  Wine,  trom  the 
1912  Fall  Woolen  Card. 

«  *  * 

•Mrs.  Rorke  called  attention  to 
the  close  tie-up  between  the  glove 
tones  and  the  twehe  colors  re¬ 
cently  selected  for  fait  by  the  .As¬ 
sociation’s  Millinery  Committee, 

the  following  nine  shades  being 
represented  in  both  the  glo\e  and 
hat  selections:  Matidarin  Purple, 
Ciatial  Blue,  ('.olonial  Cireen,  Flv- 
ing  Blue,  Eagle  Grey.  Rio  Cottee, 
Fertile  Green,  Festival  Red  and 
Coticord  Wine. 

*  *  * 

American  Viscose 
Endows  Fellowship 

A  FELLOWSHIP,  Imaticed  by 

the  -American  Viscose  Corporation, 
for  the  study  ot  wear  perlormatice 
and  care  ot  rayon  fabrics  has  been 
established  at  the  Elleti  H.  Rich¬ 
ards  Institute,  Petinsvhania  State 
College.  One  ot  the  first  projects 
will  be  a  comparison  ot  results 
obtained  in  a  controlled  test  ot 
fabrics  in  actual  wear  with  the 
results  of  laboratory  tests  ot  iden¬ 
tical  fabrics.  Its  purpost:  will  be  to 
ascertain  with  what  accuracv  the 
present  laboratorv  tests  predict 
the  performance  ot  the  tabrics 
during  actual  wear. 


three  historic  evetits  have  had  more 
to  do  with  the  recognitioti  iti  the 
retail  cratt,  ot  the  importance  attd 
dignity  ot  the  office  ot  Controller, 
thati  atiything  that  happetied  be 
tore  or  since.” 

-Mr.  Iglauer  reviewed  some  ol  the 
«>utstanditig  work  done  by  the  Tax 
C-onunittee,  whose  latiguage  itt  one 
itistance  was  iticluded  iti  the 
Revettue  .\ct  itself.  In  this  and 
other  cases  that  stand  out,  Ernest 
Katz  was  ati  active  participant. 

“That  langitage”,  Mr.  Iglauer 
said,  “maile  possible  the  ititroduc- 
tioti  ot  the  Retail  Method  ot 
Inventory.  Itt  .March,  1922.  the 
(Committee,  ot  which  Ertiest  was  a 
inember,  secured  the  first  atuetid- 
mettts  to  the  Regulatiotts  goverti- 
itig  the  Retail  .Method,  attd  itt 
.Match,  1923  acttially  wrote  most  ot 
.Mimeograph  Letter  3077  which 
has  stood  the  test,  with  some  rc- 
htiements,  right  down  to  the 
jtresent  ttay. 

Insurance  was  another  sitbject  in 
whidi  Katz  accomplished  initch, 
attd  “Use  attd  Occupancy”  itisur- 
aine  became  available  to  retailers 
throitgh  the  elforts  ot  Katz  ot 
Macy’s  and  Cotiroy  ot  .\biahain  S: 
.St  nuts. 

Built  an  Organization 

“.All  through  these  years”,  con- 
tinited  .Mr.  Iglauer,  “Ertiest  Katz 
in  his  own  organizatioti,  backed  by 
the  incomparable  Jesse  Straus, 
adopted  tiew  methods  of  approach 
to  the  science  of  retailitig,  im- 
pro\ed  atul  economized  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  records,  and  built  ati  or¬ 
ganization  that  made  Macy’s  the 
mecca  of  controllers  all  over  the 
country. 

“He  believed  and  practiced  the 
theory  ot  development  from  within 
by  building  ujj  his  assistatits  so 
that  they  became  valuable  enough 
to  transfer  to  more  important  jobs 
in  his  own  division  attd  in  other 
parts  ot  the  store. 

“Now  what  does  all  this  history 
signifv  to  our  youtiger  meti?  \Vhat 
was  the  key  to  his  success?  Was  it 
hard  work?— jiartlv.  Was  it  intelli- 
getice?— partly.  But  there  was  a 


third  ipiality— it’s  what  1  am 
pleased  to  call  ‘Inward  Fire’.  That 
everlasting  flame  ot  driving  energ) 
that  marshalled  all  his  good  (juali- 
lies  in  the  unceasing  tpiest  lor 
something  better— that  energy  that 
woitld  neter  let  him  statul  still.” 

Gitation  from  NRDGA 

The  third  presentation  made  to 
Ertiie  was  the  leather-bound  cita¬ 
tion  trom  the  N.R.1).G..A.,  which 
is  pictitiect  elsewhere.  The  reading 
*)t  the  Gitatioii  was  tnade  bv 
Edward  \.  Allen,  NRDGA  Presi¬ 
dent,  while  the  tribute  itself,  ap- 
proNed  by  the  NRDCTA  Board  ot 
Diredors,  was  written  bv  Lew 
Hahn,  (ietieral  .Matiager  ot  the 
.\ssociation. 

In  his  address  ot  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  .Ml.  Katz  \<)iced  Inst  his 
appreciation  ot  the  jnesence  ot 
Percy  S.  Straus,  Cdiairman  ot  the 
Board  ot  .Macy’s. 

He  explained  that  he  was  not 
letiring  from  Macy’s  “willingly”— 
that  his  health  has  not  been  of  the 
best,  and  that  he  was  tired  and  felt 
“discretittn  is  the  better  part  of 
valor. 

“I  am  retiring  from  a  job  I  have 
loved;  leaving  the  store  which  is 
my  second  home.  1  am  deeply 
grateftil  to  each  and  e\ery  one  of 
\<)it  for  your  jtresence  here  tonight. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  me  personally 
and  to  the  house  which  I  rejtresent. 
In  a  larger  measure,  however,  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  controller  and  the 
position  he  occupies. 

“.Ml  that  I  am  and  all  1  ever 
may  be  is  the  result  ot  the  unselfish 
cooperation  which  I  ha\e  receited 
on  every  hand.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  whose  bounds  I  cannot 
describe  to  vou  to  see  that  young 
men  and  women  in  Macy’s  grow 
up  to  places  and  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  retire  as  the  oldest 
Macy  executive  in  years  of  serxice. 
The  executive  vice-presidents  who 
now  serve  Macy’s,  as  xvell  as  the 
ofheers,  excepting  only  Mr.  Percy, 
came  into  the  organization  dtiiing 
my  tenure.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  serve  them  all.” 
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NRDGA  Groups  Hold 
Spring  Meetings 

W’AR  I  IMK  I’crsonnel  Problems 
will  l>i‘  (listussed  at  a  two-tlay  am- 
ferentc.  sponsored  by  the  Person¬ 
nel  (iroup.  ol  Personnel  Directors, 
EinploMiient  Managers,  and  I'rain- 
ing  Directors  schednled  lor  (lleve- 
laiul.  I  line  1st  and  2nd. 

rite  Sessions  will  be  technical, 
with  emphasis  on  practical  realism, 
and  will  be  led  liy  tpialified  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders.  There  will  be  lew. 
if  any,  lormal  set  speeches.  Ex- 
jjerience  of  stores  in  defense  tenters 
will  Ik'  stressed.  Open  discussions 
will  predominate.  Problems  of 
the  smaller  volume  stores  will  be 
specially  treated. 

(lleveland  members  will  operate 
a  Personnel  Lounge  similar  to  the 
one  run  at  the  January  (amference, 
where  mendiers  can  get  better  at- 
(piainted  and  hold  informal  dis¬ 
cussions,  before  and  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  sessions.  .Meeting  place  is  the 
(Meveland  Hotel. 

*  *  « 

THE  CONTROLLERS’  Cam- 
gress  will  hold  a  three-day  confer¬ 
ence  on  June  15th,  Kith  and  17th, 
at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

“Controllers  have  had  numerous 
new  burdens  thrust  upon  them  as 
a  result  of  wartime  restrictions  and 
regulations,”  says  H.  I.  Kleiidiaus, 
“and  this  (onlerence  will  constitute 
a  forum  for  discussion  of,  and  ac¬ 
tion  on.  these  new  responsibilities, 
with  the  expectation  that  out  of  the 
exchange  of  experiences  certain 
standard  practices  will  be  evolved.” 

General  sidijects  for  study  and 
discussion  include  Invetnory  (Con¬ 
trol,  Taxes,  Price  Control,  Ration¬ 
ing,  Post  W'ar  I’roblems.  Operating 
Under  Regulation  W,  Insurance, 
Simplification  of  Reports,  Salary 
Stabilization  and  the  fS-Hour 
\Veek,  and  Manpower  Problems. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  open 
forum  meetings  on  Price  Control 
Compliance  and  Ration  Hanking 
Problems,  and  one  on  Simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Store  Procedure  to  Save 
Manpower. 

#  «  * 

THE  CREDIT  .Matiagement 
Division’s  Conference  is  getting  un¬ 
der  way  in  Columbus  as  this  issue 
of  Thk  Hi'i.i.K.riN  goes  into  the 
mails. 


I  WHAT  RETAILERS  MUST  DO  TO  COMPLY 
WITH  HOSIERY  ORDER  MPR  339 

!  PRICING: 

From  May  15  thrtnigh  July  15: 

Grade  X  price?  are  in  c'ffect  for  l»oth  (irade  and  Grade 
I  B  hosiery.  As  of  July  16,  (irade  A  hosiery  will  continue  to 

i  he  sold  at  the  Grade  .A  prices,  (irade  B  hosiery  ceiling 

1  priees  will  he  25*’^,  helow  those  listed  in  the  schedule  for 

I  (irade  B. 

I 

j  MARKING: 

From  May  15  through  July  15: 

Information  rc*quired: 

1  1.  (Veiling  price 

'  2.  Gauge,  or  needle  count 

Alethod: 

j  1.  A  transfer  or  stamp,  c»r  ticket,  label  or  marker  must 

i  he  firmly  affixed  to  each  pair  of  hosiery  or  package 

containing  not  more  than  one  jtair; 

or 

i 

i  2,  An  insert  at  least  two  inches  scpiare  in  at  least  one 

stocking  of  each  pair  is  permitted. 

I  if  tar  July  15: 

Information  recpiired: 

1.  Ceiling  price 

2.  Name*,  trade  mark  or  DP.A  registration  number 

3.  Grade 

4.  Correct  size 

5.  If  they  apply,  the  following  stipulations  must  he  stated: 
a.  “Proportiemed”' 

h.  “Misses'" 

c.  “Out-size" 

d.  “Extra-long  if  over  34  inches"' 

I  e.  If  sub-standard,  the  words  “Irregular"",  “Seconds" 

,  or  “Thirds"  must  ajipear  on  each  stocking  of  the 

pair. 

From  June  16  on,  your  supplier  should  send  your  hosiery 
I  fully  marked.  However,  you  must  correct  marking  on 

j  hosiery  sold  after  July  15  if  it  reached  you  incorrectly 

marked. 

!  Metho<l: 

1.  A  transfer  or  stamp,  or  ticket,  label  or  marker  hear- 
I  ing  the  information  required  must  he  firmly  affixed  to 

each  pair  of  hosiery; 
or 

I  2.  .An  insert  hearing  the  required  information  is  jier- 

mitted  until  July  15  fur  manufacturers,  and  until 
August  15  for  other  sellers.  .After  August  15  the  use 
of  an  insert  in  hosiery  sold  at  retail  is  not  jierniitted. 

— Prepared  by  The  Merchandising  Division 
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Hi!..  .  It’s  me,  the  Cannon  gal. 

As  if  you  didn’t  know  — after  seeing  me  every  month  in  the 
national  magazines!  I  just  thought  you  might  not  realize  how 
long  I’ve  been  around . . .  telling  women  the  wonders  of  Cannon 
Percale  Sheets. 

Maybe  this’ll  nudge  your  memory.  All  these  pictures  are  from 
-Cannon  ads  that  have  made  me  a  household  character. ..  and 
made  Cannon  a  household  word  for  sheets!  What’s  more,  in  1943 
I’m  making  a  total  of  79,786,142  personal  appearances  in  maga¬ 
zines  your  customers  read ! 

Today,  like  most  people,  I’ve  taken  on  an  extra  job.  Besides  tell¬ 


ing  women  who  honestly  need  sheets  what  a  dreamy  boy  Cm 
Percale  is  . . .  I’m  helping  the  government! 

For  months  now.  I’ve  been  giving  out  with  all  sorts  ol  ik 
saving  tips  (sugar-coated,  so  they're  fun  to  read)  to  help«« 
make  their  sheets  last  longer.  I  should  know— after  all  these ye 
P.  S.  Don’t  forget  to  look  me  up— in  Life,  Good 

American  Home,  and  Bride’s  Magazine!  You’ll^ 
ing  me! 

P.  P.  S.  /  don’t  want  to  boast  or  anything — but  aren’t  iktstf 
worth  a  pin-upf 


For  Victory,  buy  U.  S.  War  Bends  and  Stamps. 


Mills,  fnc..  Makers  of  Cannon  Sheets,  Towels,  and  Hosiery,  70  Worth  Street,  New  Terh' 


CANNON 
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Mothers  like  it 


New  Services — New  Products  Offered 
by  Manufacturers 


Make  a  hit  with  W-i-V-E-S 

IX  FEURl'ARV  Cannon  Mills 
ran  a  sliivl  acl  lu'atled.  “Me,  I’m 
One  ol  tlie  W’-l-V-E-S!”  I'he  idea, 
lo  salute  the  home-lronl  army 
wltose  unilorm  is  an  a})ron,  was  a 
natural  in  itsell,  and  ajtio  treated 
readers  to  the  llatterv'  ol  being 
identilied  with  Cannon’s  lamous 
eute-girl  version  ol  the  American 
housewile. 

Xow,  to  any  store  interested  in 
using  the  \V'-I-V-E-S  theme  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  either  institutional  or 
with  merchandise  tie-up.  Cannon 
is  oHering  an  8x10  print  ol  any 
one  ol  three  Cannon  girl  illustra¬ 
tions  used  in  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising.  One  is  shown  here.  No 
(ledit  is  asked  lor  Cannon;  no 
tie-up  with  Cannon  merchandise  is 
required.  A  brochure  mailed  out 
to  stores  at  the  end  ol  April  gives 
details  ol  the  offer,  includes  sample 
institutional  copy  to  show  how  it 
may  be  handled,  and  makes  addi¬ 
tional  headline  suggestions.  Can¬ 
non  suggests  that  other  stores  may 
follow  the  example  of  Lord  & 
Taylor,  which  recently  gave  over 
its  Fifth  .Avenue  window's  to  drama¬ 
tizing  the  part  of  the  W-I-V-E-S  in 
wartime,  and  early  in  May  built  its 
new  model  room  showings  around 
the  same  theme. 

A  counter  card  reproduction  of 
the  ad  that  launched  the  W-I-V-E-S 
is  available  for  the  sheet  depart¬ 
ment. 


Keep  it  in  use 

•AS  .A  P.AR  r  of  Frigidaire’s  new 
advertising  objective  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government’s  Nutrition 
and  CJonservation  programs  and  to 
render  a  needed  service  to  ail  re- 
lrigerat«)r  users,  they  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  32-page  booklet  called 
“Wartime  Suggestions.”  Fhe  book 
is  divitled  into  two  main  sections. 
“Use  ol  the  Relrigerator”  and 
“C.are  ol  the  Relrigerator.”  .An  im- 
pitrtant  chapter  deals  with  what  to 
do  with  leltover  loods  and  how  to 
utilize  miscellaneous  unused  por¬ 
tions.  And  a  chapter  that  will  claim 
a  high  reader  inteiest  among  house¬ 
wives  is  “How  to  Kee|)  .Meat.” 

Fhe  second  hall  ol  the  book  is 
jammed  lull  ol  important  inlor- 
mation  calculated  to  keep  the  re¬ 
lrigerator  in  gootl  woiking  <»rder 
aiul  sa\e  unnecessary  exjtense. 

■Appealing  illustrations  are  used 
and  a  hole  has  been  punched  in 
the  booklet  to  permit  hanging  it 
up  lor  easy  relerence. 

More  than  three  million  copies 
have  already  been  distributed  to 
Frigidaire  dealers. 

Synthetic  soles  arrive 

A  XE^\’  PRODUCT  has  been 
developed  by  the  liigelow-Sanlord 
(^aipet  (a>.,  Inc.,  lor  the  shoe  in- 
dustiy.  It  is  a  synthetic  outer  sole 
made  entirely  ol  tightly  woven  cot¬ 
ton  treated  chemically  inuler  pres¬ 
sure  with  a  synthetic  resin  to  in¬ 
crease  its  resistance  to  abrasion, 
heal  and  moisture.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  will  give  ,50  per  cent  more 
“mileage”  than  grade  .A  leather  and 
Irom  100  to  200  per  cent  more 
than  lower  grades.  Orders  lor  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  have  been 
placed,  it  is  reported,  subject  to 
the  granting  of  priorities  by  the 
War  Production  Board  for  the  use 
of  cotton  and  resin  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  This  sole  may  be  used  in 
repair  as  well  as  in  construction 
of  new'  shoes  and  the  cost  is  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  sole  leather 
at  present  prices,  but  its  uniform 
shajte  results  in  substantially  less 
wastage  than  from  irregularly 
shaped  hides. 


PEPPERELL’S  Dealer  .Service 
Bureau  is  sujjplying  stores  with 
“Question-Answer”  forms  to  be 
sent  to  men  in  the  armed  forces 
by  their  relatives  and  Irientls.  The 
itlea  is  to  save  torrespondente  time 
ami  effort  for  the  service  men.  The 
form  is  an  ordinary  letter-sized 
sheet  ol  paper,  marked  off  into  two 
columns  and  small  boxes.  person 
writing  to  a  soldier  puts  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  wants  to  ask  in  one  column 
anti  right  beside  it  the  service  man 
writes  the  answers  and  then  mails 
the  form  back.  .Aside  Iroin  making 
life  simpler  lor  the  soldier,  it  helps 
the  family  at  home  to  get  more 
(omplete  information  about  him. 
F'very  mother  knows  how  many 
little  tpieslions  that  are  im|)ortant 
lo  her  are  left  unanswered  in  even 
tpiite  volumimms  letters  from  her 
son.  Pepperell  suggests  that  stores 
offer  the  forms  as  a  free  special  ser¬ 
vice  to  customers,  and  w'ill  supply 
l)oih  the  forms  and  suggestions  for 
their  use  and  promotion. 

This  will  put  you  to  sleep 

FHE  XOR  FH  .SFAR  Woolen 
Mill  (amipany,  .Minnea|)<»lis,  has 
just  published  a  18  page  liooklet 
called  “This  Will  Put  You  lo 
.Sleep,”  which  is  especially  de- 
signetl  to  do  a  sales  and  merdian- 
dising  job  for  retailers.  As  the  title 
indicates,  consideration  is  given  to 
sleep-inducing  gatlgets,  mental  re¬ 
laxation,  jtroper  bedroom  decora¬ 
tions,  what  to  look  for  when  buy¬ 
ing  beds,  springs,  mattresses,  pil¬ 
lows,  sheets,  etc.  and  also  a  “psycho¬ 
analysis”  of  sleeping  postures.  For 
example,  “Fhis  Will  Put  You  to 
Sleep”  tells  us  that  the  pillow  hug¬ 
ger  is  probably  lonely  or  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  affection. 

.Among  the  interesting  gadgets 
suggested  are  the  Head-Warmer 
for  the  man  with  little  or  no  hair, 
which  also  includes  a  strap  to  mas¬ 
sage  superfluous  chins,  and  the 
soundproof  lent  which  summer  in¬ 
somniacs  can  stretch  over  their  beds 
or  pitch  in  the  back  yard. 

The  book,  written  in  a  light 
serio-comic  manner  that  makes 
reading  easy  and  enjoyable,  is 
highly  informative  as  well  as  en¬ 
tertaining, 

“This  Will  Put  You  to  Sleep” 
is  available  free  to  retail  stores  in 
reasonable  quantities. 
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Here  is  the  ad 
that  Chatham 
is  running  in 
national  maga 
zines  in  May 


Chatha  bu 

to  make  bW  f^Jobi 
^  forc«  ^or  tb. 

®Portant  than  aw  ®  ™ore 
ood  care  of  the  hi 

Here  ^ou 


Millions  of  folks 
From  coast  to  coast 
Will  stop 

And  read  this  ad. 


It  will  keep  them  conscious 
Of  Chatham 
And  the  blankets  that 
Chatham  makes. 


For  Chatham  dealers 
It  will  build  good  will. 
With  its  timely  tips 
On  blanket  care. 


It’s  also  designed 
To  help  them  sell — 

For  it  features  the 
Chatham  Informative  Label. 


If  you  need  a  new 
blanket,  be  sure  to 
see  the  Chatham 
Stanley,  Sutton  or 
Airloom.  These  blan¬ 
kets,  priced  from 
about  $5.00  to  $8.00, 
carry  the  Chatham 
Informative  Label, 
which  gives  all  the 
facts  and  is  your  un¬ 
failing  guide  to  a 
better  blanket  buy. 


So  feature  this  label 
In  your  store. 

It  will  pay  you 
If  you  do. 


"me  /^Aie/?/CAA/  srAA/M/e/>  eoA  se£>r/Me  co/tieo^r 

Chatham  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 


WE’VE  PEEPED  BEHIND 


New  fashions 
on  the  way 
make  the 
most  of 
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It’s  the  most  exciting  discovery  in  the  fashion  world !  New  fabrics 


— ARALAC  blended  with 


rayon  or  wool,  in  new  weaves  and  beautiful  colors  —  are  jinspiring  the  great  designers 
to  top  their  best!  ARALAC  is  IN  the  market  .  . .  from  steady  runners  to  high-style,  high- 
priced  lines.  It's  good  to  know  about  ARALAC  —  better  to  stock  it  for  the  coming  seasons! 

■AT.M.R*g.U.S.Pat.Off. 

ARALAC,  INC. 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ARALAC,  INC.,  a  division  of  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  contribu¬ 
tions  this  nation-wide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  America’s  agricultural  resources. 


Merchandising — Smaller  Store  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


siiuatiun  was  bciiig  exaggerated,  in 
some  cases  by  resources  whicli  used 
scare  letters  as  a  selling  device. 

Ernest  H.  \\'Yt:KOFF,  ot  A.  li. 
W'yckotl,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  told  the 
meeting  that  it  would  pay  store 
owners  well  il  they  did  not  accept 
too  readily  their  buyers’  reports 
that  merchandise  was  unavailable. 
Practical  merchandising  men  ol 
long  experience  knew,  he  said,  that 
buying  might  mean  going  out  and 
hunting  lor  the  merchandise.  His 
own  experience  was  that  it  the 
merchandise  was  not  available  in 
t)ne  market,  it  could  be  lound  in 
another.  Ehe  markets,  he  said, 
should  be  explored;  buying  cannot 
be  done  successtully  today  by  re¬ 
mote  control. 

Personnel  and  Ciompensation 

MANPOWER  problems  came 
up  tor  consideration  in  the  alter- 
noon  meeting.  Most  ol  the  mem¬ 
bers’  questions.  addressed  to 
George  L.  Plant,  manager  ol 
NRDGA’s  Management  Groups, 
concerned  the  pttssibilities  ot  in¬ 
creasing  employee  compensation. 

Mr.  Plant  laid  the  groundwork 
tor  the  discussion  by  listing  five 
major  government  programs  which 
affect  the  store’s  manpower  prob¬ 
lem.  These  are: 

1.  Selective  -Service.  .Mr.  Plant 
listed  the  non-deterrable  trades, 
services  and  jobs. 

2.  Stabilization  Program  for 
Critical  Areas.  Mr.  Plant  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Re¬ 
gional  Manpower  Director  may,  at 
his  discretion,  rule  that  all  hiring 
of  employees  in  the  area  be  han¬ 
dled  centrally  by  the  U.  S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service. 

3.  The  48-Hour  Work  Week. 
Stores  with  eight  or  more  em¬ 
ployees  are  subject  to  this  regula¬ 
tion  in  critical  areas.  The  War 
Manpower  Committee  of  the 
NRDG.A  has  asked  for  a  distinction 
between  customer  contact  em¬ 
ployees,  whose  hours  must  coincide 
only  with  store  open  hours,  and 
non-contact  employees.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  has  been  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  regional  directors  in 
some  places.  (.Administration  ot 
this  order  and  of  the  employment 


stabilization  program,  is  in  the 
hands  of  Regional  Directors,  Area 
Directors  and  .Area  Management- 
l.abor  W'ar  .Maiqjower  committees. 
Retailers  were  urged  to  keep  track 
ol  the  appointments  ot  manage¬ 
ment  members  to  these  committees 
in  order  to  know  who  is  repre¬ 
senting  them.  ,\o  retailer  has  as 
yet  been  appointed  to  one  ot  these 
committees.)  .Mr.  Plant  warned 
stores  that  in  the  case  ot  employees 
on  the  48-hour  week,  the  extra 
compensation  should  be  clearly 
tlesignated  as  overtime,  so  as  not 
to  inflate  the  salary  basis  and  face 
the  eventual  necessitv  of  reducing 
it. 

4.  I’he  W'ar  .Manpower  Com¬ 
mission’s  provisions  for  “locally 
needed  activity.”  .Some  store  and 
service  establishments  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  locally  neetled  activities 
and  thus  lie  afforded  the  same  em¬ 
ployment  advantages  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  indttstry.  Ehe  request  for 
classihcation  as  locally  needed  ac¬ 
tivity  will  be  cotisidered  if  the 
store  meets  the  following  reqttire- 
tnents:  Cotnplies  with  the  48-hour 
week  regulation;  does  tiot  hire  em¬ 
ployees  subject  to  draft;  conforms 
It)  standards  atid  cotnpensatioti 
practices  of  stores  iti  the  area;  has 
eliminated  luxury  services. 

b.  \Vage  Stabilization  Order. 
.Mr.  Plant  emphasized  strongly  that 
a  clear  cut  system  of  job  classifica¬ 
tions  is  the  basis  for  asking  ap¬ 
proval  of  salary  increases.  The 
simple  plea  that  employees  will 
leave  it  they  are  not  paid  more 
money  is  ineffective. 

.An  addition  has  lieen  made,  Mr. 
Plant  reported,  to  the  original  list 
of  cases  in  which  raises  can  be 
given  without  obtaining  approval, 
rhis  is  the  case  in  which  com¬ 
pensation  is  less  than  40  cents  an 
hour.  ,A  store  can  raise  any  wages 
to  this  figure.  It  need  not  do  so 
for  all  employees;  it  need  not  raise 
wages  all  the  way  to  the  40  cent 
limit. 

Next  Mr.  Plant  outlined  the 
procedure  for  making  increases  in 
accordance  with  the  “sub-standard” 
provisions  relating  to  living  costs 
in  the  area.  A  report  that  the 
wages  are  sub-standard  is  sent  to 


the  regional  Wages  and  Hours 
office,  which  will  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  living  standards  in  the 
area.  Pending  the  outcome  ot  the 
investigation,  the  W’Lli  mav  au¬ 
thorize  conqjensation  up  to  fiO  cents 
an  hour.  This  procedure,  .Mi  .  Plant 
thought,  might  soon  develop  into 
a  provision  empowering  the  re¬ 
gional  Wage  and  Hour  office  to 
establish  minimum  hourly  wages 
for  its  area. 

Employee  Insurance  Plan 
J.  Howard  Nevics  of  H.  M. 
V'oorhees  &  Bros.,  rrenton,  N.  J., 
reported  that  his  store  had  found, 
in  a  newly  worked  out  life  in- 
surance-and-pension  plan,  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problem  ot  giving 
employees  added  compensation, 
rite  store  insures  the  employee 
in  the  amount  of  his  annual  sal¬ 
ary  and  prosides  for  a  pension 
etpial  to  his  annual  salary,  to  be 
paid  him  wheti  he  reaches  the  age 
ot  (')5.  .All  the  expense  is  borne  by 
the  store,  which  has  established 
a  separate  trust  to  handle  the 
procedure,  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
permanency  ot  the  plan.  .All  em¬ 
ployees  participate  in  the  benefits 
after  reaching  their  fifth  year  of 
employment  with  the  store.  For 
the  employee  the  plan  amounts  to 
extra  compensation,  and  gives  a 
measure  of  security,  particularly 
valued  by  older  employees.  The 
plan  has  the  advantage  to  the  store 
that  the.  expenses  are  deductible 
from  income  tax  returns. 

Kind  Word  for  OPA 

.Alfred  Moffatt  of  .Muir’s,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  made  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  to  the  extent  that  OPA 
was  operating  in  the  area  where  it 
was  supposed  to  operate— simple 
price  control— its  record  was  good. 
On  the  matter  of  inventory  con¬ 
trol,  he  said  that  stores  that  were 
congratulating  themselves  because 
they  were  not  subject  to  control 
would  mostly  be  better  off  if  they 
were.  Some  of  them  are  stockpil¬ 
ing,  and  they  face  bankruptcy, 
Ijecause  they  are  buying  goods  that 
customers  don’t  want  now  and  will 
want  even  less  as  the  stocks  grow 
older. 

«  *  « 

Morris  Thompson,  manager  of 
the  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores,  asked 
for  opinions  on  Regulation  W  and 
on  MPR  330,  the  Spring  Outerwear 
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Regulation.  On  Regulation  W’  the 
stores  were  apparently  unanimous 
in  their  approval.  “1  hope,"  said 
one  meinlKT,  “that  we  ne\er  lose 
it.” 

.\s  to  MPR  the  restriction 

on  the  adding  of  higher  price  lines 
was  generally  found  objectionable. 

MPR  339  Condemned 

.\t  a  luncheon  session  the  mem¬ 
bers  heard  Lew  Hahn  and  others 
discuss  MI*R-H‘'{9,  along  the  lines 
covered  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Statements  from  Senator  |ames  E. 
Murray  and  Congressman  Wright 
Patman,  chairmen  respectively  of 
the  Senate  and  Hemse  Committees 
on  .Small  Business,  pledged  their 
support  of  small  enterprises.  A 
special  evening  session  was  gicen 
over  entirely  to  the  rayon  hosiery 
regulation  and  the  Smaller  Store 
members  approved  the  issuance  of 
a  strongly  worded  formal  statement 
against  it. 


Q/i  Reminder 

IHAF  YOUR  ASSOCIA- 
nON  MAINTAINS  FOR 
YOUR  BENEFIT  A 

Traffic  Survey 
Service 

WHICH  COVERS  ALL 
PHASES  OF  IRANSPOR- 
TA  FION  IN  AND  OU  F 
OF  FHE  SFORE  BY 
COMMON  c;arriers. 

LARGE  S.WINGS  IN 
FR  ANSPOR  FA  FION 
c:  H  A  R  c;  E  S  PL  U  S 
O  F  H  E  R  B  E  N  E  F  I  I  S 
HAVE  RES  UL  I  E  D 
FROM  THESE  SURVEYS. 

CHARGE  IS  BASED  ON 
.ACFUAL  COSI  OF  AC 
COMPLISHING  SURVEY. 

Write  to 

Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Mgr. 
Traffic  Group,  NRDGA, 
101  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WPB  Petitioned  to  Permit  October  1  as  Third  Quarter 
Date  for  All  Stores 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


shipments  must  be  delayed  until 
after  November  1. 

ManufacturcTs  who  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  meet  demands  exceeciing 
production  will  not  in  the  face 
of  such  demands  hold  goods  which 
wdll  be  ready  for  shipment  in 
September  or  October  until 
Novendier.  Yet  the  stores  facing  the 
Xoi’etnher  1  control  date  xoill  not 
he  in  a  position  to  accept  mer¬ 
chandise  in  October  if  the  receipts 
of  these  goods  will  cause  them  to 
he  reporting  stores  and  subject  to 
a  restriction  on  their  intake  of 
goods  in  the  heaviest  selling  period 
of  the  year. 

Fhe  fact  that  some  stores  operat¬ 
ing  on  an  inventory  year  which 
coincides  with  the  calendar  year 
will  have  an  October  1  control  date, 
develops  for  these  mcirchants  an 
achantage  over  others.  If  two  mer¬ 
chants  place  orders  for  \Vinter 
goods  in  a  tight  market  with 
demand  exceeciing  supply,  and  one 
states  delivery  any  time  after 
.September  SO  and  the  other  must 
state  not  Itefore  Octolx?r  30,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  first  mer¬ 
chant  is  more  likely  to  get  his 
gcKxls  than  the  second.  Further¬ 
more  the  first  merchant  will  be 
able  to  give  the  Fall  and  Winter 
and  gift  season  selling  programs  an 
earlier  start  than  the  second  mer¬ 
chant.  I  feel  sure  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  Order  L  219  to  develop  such  in- 
ecpiities. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  lor  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  trans- 
|K>rtation  problem.  No  one  will 
clotibt  that  as  we  get  further  into 
the  war  the  problem  will  increase. 
Fhe  prohibition  (which  it  is, 
viewed  realistically)  against  a  large 
sector  of  the  retail  trade  bringing 
in  the  major  part  of  Fall  and 
Winter  goods  Itefore  October  30 
will  add  substantially  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  problem  in  November 
and  December.  During  that  period 
the  transportation  facilities  will 
also  be  subject  to  the  strain  of 
heavy  fuel  shipments  and  should 
not  be  subject  to  any  unnecessary 
additional  load. 

This  suggests  that  everything 
possible  should  lx;  done  to  spread 


the  transportal  i»>n  ol  consuiuer 
gcxxfs  for  the  Fall  and  Winter 
•Season  o\er  the  longest  possible 
pericxl,  at  least  over  a  longer  periexf 
than  L  219  will  allow  for  most 
stores. 

With  this  end  in  \iew,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  stores  which  have  a  con¬ 
trol  date  fixed  as  Novemlier  1, 
be  permitted  to  substitute  October 
1,  in  respect  to  both  the  base 
period  and  to  the  current  pericxl. 

Fhis  imxlification  to  L  219 
would  place  practically  all  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  specialty  apparel  stores, 
and  many  other  retailers  (except 
those  restricted)  on  the  same  basis 
with  regard  to  the  receipt  of  mer¬ 
chandise  intended  for  Fall,  Winter 
and  Ghristmas  selling. 

It  will  |x*rmit  manufacturers  or 
other  suppliers  to  ship  winter 
gcxxls  to  many  retailers  a  month 
earlier  than  otherwise.  It  may 
prove  necessary  or  advisable  that 
winter  gcxxls  be  available  to 
consumers  earlier  than  usual  be¬ 
cause  of‘  the  expected  shortage  of 
fuel.  In  many  communities,  doubt¬ 
less.  as  in  Netv  York  City,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  larger  retailers 
operate  on  a  january  31  tax  year 
and  thus  must  limit  their  inven¬ 
tories  on  November  1. 

It  would  Ix'  very  harmful  to  the 
war  effort  if  a  cold  spell  in  the 
month  of  Octolxr  should  find  a 
number  of  communities  not  only 
short  of  fuel  but  short  of  warm  ap¬ 
parel  for  women  and  children  and 
for  war  workers,  due  to  the  fact 
that  stores  in  these  communities 
were  short  of  stock  because  of  the 
reejuirements  of  L  219.  The  amend¬ 
ment  suggested  will  permit  most 
retailers  to  advance  the  Christmas 
season  and  spread  the  peak  of  sell¬ 
ing  to  alleviate  local  manpower 
and  transjx>rtation  problems,  both 
of  which  can  lx  expected  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  acute  in  certain  localities 
next  fall  and  winter. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  .Association  that 
you,  and  those  working  with  you, 
may  see  the  reasonableness  of  our 
suggestion  and  amend  the  Order 
as  above,  or  in  a  way  to  meet  the 
same  objective. 
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His  call  today  may 
prevent  a  delay  in 
her  work  tomorrow 


fi; 


A 


NANUFACTURINC 
FOR  WAR 

Manufacture  of  aircraft 
equipment  for  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  and  the  manu* 
facture  of  Burroughs 
figuring  and  accounting 
equipment  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  U.  S.  Government 
and  the  nation’s  many 
war  activities,  are  the 
vitally  important  tasks 
assigned  to  Burroughs 
in  the  Victory  Program. 


An  ounce  of  prevention  is  still  worth  a  pound  of  cure — especially 
these  days  when  time  and  manpower  are  at  a  premium.  A  phone  call 
will  bring  a  Burroughs  service  mao  when  you  need  him,  but  it’s  far 
wiser  to  arrange  with  Burroughs  for  periodic  inspection,  lubrication 
and  adjustment  of  your  Burroughs  machines,  so  that  emergencies, 
and  the  delays  they  entail,  may  be  prevented.  The  Burroughs  service 
man  is  the  best  answer  to  the  ever-mounting  problem:  "How  can  I 
get  the  most  out  of  my  present  machines,  and  make  them  last  for  the 
duration.’’’  He  is  factory  trained  and  factory  controlled,  and  makes 
replacements  with  genuine  Burroughs  parts.  His  work  is  guaranteed 
by  Burroughs.  For  full  details,  call  the  local  Burroughs  office. 

BUY  YOUR  SUPPLIES  FROM  BURROUGHS— Users  all  t^es  of 
office  machines  find  that  Burroughs  ribbons,  carbon  paper,  roll  paper 
and  other  supplies  cost  no  more — assure  better,  mure  uniform  results. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Bu 


"hs 


^DIN6,  calculating,  accounting,  statistical,  payroll  and  machines 
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„,WRAP  SHIPMENTS 
SECURELY! 

By  making  sure  your  shipments  are  care¬ 
fully  packed  and  also  securely  prepared 
for  shipment  and  properly  addressed,  you 
can  speed  up  their  handling  and  delivery. 
And  by  preparing  your  shipments  as  com¬ 
pactly  as  possible,  you  will  be  helping 
the  war  effort  by  conserving  precious 
transportation  space. 


Meeting  Manpower  Problems 
in  Traffic  Department 

{Continued  from  pa^e 

chasin}i;  any  inert liaiuiisc  they 
tan  "lay  ilieir  hands  on." 
tliorou^h  searcli  alon^  these 
lines  will  result  in  some  \erv 
f>reat  eeonoinies. 

r.  rite  use  of  “|>re-retailinf>"  on. 
orders.  C'.eriain  stores  which 
use  |)re-retailinf>  can  speed 
their  marking  operation,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  inlorma- 
lion  is  taken  otf  their  out¬ 
standing  orders  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  lor  a  Inner 
or  an  assistant  to  come  to  the 
receiving  itHtin  to  price  the 
merchandise. 

Morale  of  Personnel 

a.  Proper  working  hours.  The 
choice  of  hours  both  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  store  and  the 
elfect  on  the  employee  is  very 
important,  jjarticularly  now 
with  crowded  conditions  on 
public  transportation  systems 
if  vou  are  located  in  a  war 
priKluction  metropolis.  The 
closing  of  receiving  rooms  on 
Saturday  afterntHms  has  been 
more  of  a  “tonic”  than  a 
change  in  salary. 

I).  Suitable  cpiarters  for  rest  and 
lunchnHHus:  up  keep  of  these 
sections  is  very  cheap  insur- 
;mcc  for  proper  morale  and 
loyalty. 

<.  Scheduled  rest  periods.  If 
these  |x*riods  are  properly 
scheduled  they  will  produce 
a  greater  amount  of  efficiency 
and  output,  particularly  by 
machine  markers. 

d.  Flexibilitv  of  employees’  dut¬ 
ies.  We  lind  that  by  training 
employees,  when  possible,  to 
various  duties  their  flexibility 
is  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
the  emjjloyer  and  employee. 

e.  Schedule  of  wage  increases. 

f.  Promotions. 

rite  discussions  which  ensued  on 
these  and  kindred  topics  have  Ixen 
productive  of  better  understanding 
of  our  varied  problems  and  result¬ 
ed  in  many  streamlined  changes 
which  ultimately  yielded  greater 
efficiency. 
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Legal  Aspects  of  MPR  339 

{i]onli»ufd  from  page  16) 

(he  jiuls’incnt  of  the  Adininisiraior, 
are  neto^ai  v  or  projK-r  to  effeciuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  1  here  is 
no  further  elaboration  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  ami  no  indication  whether 
the  provision  refers  to  eonnnodities, 
classilication  of  industries,  or  to 
nieiuhers  ol  industries  by  groups. 
Purely  is  was  not  the  intention  of 
Congress,  hy  any  sneh  cague  and 
indefinite  prox'ision,  to  set  aside  the 
operation  of  the  Anti-Trnst  Laxos, 
fund  eertainly  under  any  (irxtini- 
stance  the  Price  Control  Act  itself 
provides  that  the  emergency  Court 
of  Appeals  established  therein  shall 
have  the  authority  to  set  aside  an 
order  or  regulation  in  the  event 
that  it  IS  "arbitrary  or  capricious”.) 

The  (Hay ton  .\tt  as  amended 
provides  that  it  sliall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  engaged  in  (oin- 
inerce,  in  the  course  of  siuh  tom- 
nierce  to  discriminate,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  in  price  be¬ 
tween  different  purchasers  of  com¬ 
modities  of  like  grade  and  quality 
when  such  purchasers  are  in  compe¬ 
tition,  and  where  the  effect  of  such 
discrimination  may  be  substantial¬ 
ly  to  lessen  connx.‘tition,  or  tends 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line 
of  commerce  or  to  injure,  destroy 
or  prevent  competition  l)etween 
prcxlucers  or  between  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Dillerentials  in  price,  henvever, 
are  permitted  xvhich  make  only  due 
allowances  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  sale  or  deliv¬ 
ery  resulting  from  the  differing 
methods  or  quantities  under  xvhich 
such  commodities  are  to  such  pur¬ 
chasers  sold  or  delwered. 

MPR  339  completely  igncjres  the 
yardstick  set  up  by  the  (Hay ton  Act 
and  bases  discrimination  in  price 
solely  on  factors  ncjt  included  under 
that  .\ct.  ft  permits  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  price  by  a  manufacturer  as 
ftetween  his  own  retail  customers, 
based  on  total  volume  purchased 
by  any  customer  during  any  vear 
from  1939  to  1912,  inclusive,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amouitt  purchased 
from  any  individual  manufacturer 
and  on  the  markup  which  such 
retail  customers  realized  during  any 
one  of  those  years.  This  completely 


looking  in  the  Classified  to 


get  things  serviced  .  .  . 


Now  that  floor  space  and  shelves  devoted  to  many  peace-time 
products  are  becoming  bare,  many  department  stores  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  servicing.  They  are  repairing  more  and  more  radios, 
watches,  refrigerators,  etc. 

Much  of  this  new  service  business  is  coming  to  them  from 
"telephone  book  customers” —  people  who  have  the  Classified 
habit.  By  advertising  under  various  classifications  in  the  Direc¬ 
tory  you  bring  your  store  to  their  attention. 

A  Directory  Advertising  Representative  can  tell 
you  how  to  plan  a  most  effective  campaign.  Call  the 
business  office  of  your  telephone  company. 


IWatch 

CtMIB  IMS  . 

Jk2  S  »«"»»»  . 

miMf*  D  H  CO  LTB  ha  immA-ttU 

114  C<M>  . 

MUSW  OLANCHi  C*  . CA«l-34» 

4«1  . 


Tyi  T.rHOWK  Pi»gCT^V_ 

rst 


sis.  iZ' 

-wbbm  to  but  it* 
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ON  THE  STATE  OF 


MERCHANDISE  PRICE  MARKING 

By  A.  E.  RATHEISER,  Sales  Manager 
The  Monarch  Marking  System  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

•  Tu  you  retail  iiierthanis  of  America  who  have  helped  us  Iniild  our  business 
from  scratch  to  the  world’s  largest  distributor  of  marking  machines  and  sup¬ 
plies,  we  wish  to  report  our  status. 

We  are  proud  of  the  part  we  have  played  in  saving  merchants  countless 
hours  in  price  marking  time  and  eliminating  millions  of  errors  in  jirice  marking 
caused  by  pen  and  pencil  marking  methods. 

We  are  also  proud  that  in  this  Emergency,  we  are  not  letting  the  lioys 
in  the  Service  down.  Two  floors  of  our  plant  are  operating  twenty-four  hours 
every  day  making  parts  for  Carbines.  T  he  Ordnance  Department  is  constantly 
prodding  us  to  spe^  up  production  to  help  hasten  the  end  of  the  war. 

While  the  manufacture  of  Price  Marking  machines  has  l>een  curtailed, 
we  are  continuing  the  manufacture  of  tickets,  tags  and  labels.  Up  to  the  present, 
there  has  been  no  scarcity  of  paper,  although  the  quality  has  changed  some¬ 
what— the  paper  is  not  as  white  as  Irefore,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bleaching 
agents  used  in  making  the  paper  are  critical  materials  and  necessarv  for  the 
war  effort. 

Customers  using  Pin-On  T  ickets  and  Pin  T  ickets  should  exercise  caution 
to  see  that  tickets  fastened  with  metal  to  merchandise,  are  used  on  the  proper 
kinds  of  materials.  .Advise  your  price  marking  department  supervisor  to  exer¬ 
cise  greater  caution  than  ever,  in  allotting  materials  to  machines  that  attach 
tickets  containing  metal. 

Our  Monarch  .Salesmen  have  lieen  converted  to  Service  Men  and  they  are 
busier  now  than  in  their  busiest  selling  vears.  Thev  are  traveling  all  the 
rationed  miles  allowed  them  and  getting  to  each  merchant  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  price  marking  machine  repair  service,  or 
to  discuss  with  him  a  better  way  of  price  marking  control.  Merchants  tell  us 
they  appreciate  this  service,  and  Monarch  is  glatl  to  render  it. 

W'hen  V-Day  arrives,  we  will  lie  around  again  to  see  you  in  the  same 
manner  and  frequency  as  heretofore,  to  help  you  inaugurate  new  economies 
for  the  greatest  competitive  era  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Merchandise  Price 
Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 


Ignores  the  requntmnits  oj  the 
Clayton  Act  and  decisions  of  the 
i'ederal  Courts  thereunder. 

.Amongst  the  type  oi  price  dis¬ 
ci  iminalioiis  prohihitecl  liy  stiiii  de¬ 
cisions  urc: 

(.\)  .Allowance  ol  a  special  dis- 
ctntni  on  the  price  ol  padlocks  to 
a  eonipany  maintaining  several 
hranthes,  altlioiigh  delivery  was 
made  to  the  iiulivitltial  branch, 
none  of  ivhidi  alone  pun  based  a 
lar}fe  enough  amount  to  entitle  it 
to  the  discount.  (.Master  Lock  Com¬ 
pany  case.) 

Paragraph  1,  ol  (e)  Section 
I  101. 1(11,  ol  .MPR  339.  violates  the 
principle  ol  this  decision. 

(H)  Price  discrimination  in  the 
sale  ol  tires  by  granting  to  chain 
stores  and  mail  order  houses  cumu¬ 
lative  discounts  dependent  upon 
the  total  I'oluine  of  purchases  dur¬ 
ing  a  specified  period,  was  ordered 
discontinued.  (United  States  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  case.) 

(C)  .A  manulacturer  ol  ladies' 
hats  sold  to  his  larger  customers  at 
three  to  six  dollars  less  per  dozen 
than  he  sold  to  other  customers 
competitively  engaged.  Lhe  dis¬ 
crimination  was  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued.  (Hollywood  Hat  Company 
case.) 

riiere  are  many  other  cases 
which  substantiate  our  contention 
that  the  classihcation  provision  of 
■MPR  339  violates  the  amended 
Cdayton  .Act. 

OPA's  Solution 

When  we  expressed  to  OP.A  offi¬ 
cials  the  opinion  that  the  Rayon 
Hosiery  Order  violated  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  .Act,  the  Legal  Division 
ol  OP.A  apparently  received  a 
shock  and  in  its  own  devious  way 
determined  to  take  care  of  that 
situation. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


SITUATION  WANTED 

AD\’ERTTSIN(;  MAN  with  more 
than  20  years  of  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  sales  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  T'wo  years  Saks  Fifth 
.Avenue.  8  years  Saks  34th,  8  years 
with  Oppenheim  &  C^ollins  stores. 
Comprehensive  knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  every  phase— newspaper, 
magazines,  direct  mail,  intrastore 
publicity.  Man  who  will  work  hand 
in  hand  with  his  superior.  .Salarv 
can  Ire  arranged.  .Age,  over  the 
draft  limit.  Now  lives  in  New  York 
City.  F.-2-43,  Bci.i.fiin. 
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Self  Service  .  . 

Pre-Selection  .  .  . 

Fast  Selection  .... 

Self  Selection . 

Simplified 

Selling 

What  should  we  do  about  “self  service”?  —  That  question  is 
being  asked  in  every  store  today.  Your  Association  has  prepared 
a  report  to  assist  in  answering  it.  Recognizing  Simplified  Selling 
—  or  self  service  adaptations  —  as  an  individual  store  problem, 
the  report  contains  a  summary  of  experiments  in  stores  to 
date,  an  analysis  of  those  experiments,  descriptions  and  sketches 
of  fixtures  used,  an  objective  and  uncommercialized  evaluation 
of  the  Simplified  Selling  movement  in  department  and  specialty 
stores,  and  a  discussion  of  related  store  functions  and  problems 
under  Simplified  Selling. 

The  report  is  designed  to  help  each  store  evaluate  Simplified 
Selling  in  terms  of  individual  needs  and  possibilties.  It  supplies 
information  and  ideas  for  actual  application  in  the  store. 

Every  store  man  should  read  Simplified  Selling.  Order  your 
copy  today. 

PRICE  S5.00 
TO  MEMBERS  $2.00 


National  Retail  Dry  GtK)ds  Association 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send . copies  of  the  report,  SIMPLIFIED  SEl.LINti.  Our  check  for 


S  is  enclosed.  OR— please  send  invoice  .  . 

Store  . By 


Address 
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it  did  Mi  ill  a  uiosL  asloiiidiiiig 
and  outrageous  inaiuiLT  by  having 
the  Administrator  issue  an  order 
dated  the  tenth  day  ot  April,  1913, 
permitting  an  adjustment  ol  any 
maximum  prices  established  tor 
any  seller  by  any  price  regulation 
in  any  case  in  which  such  seller 
shows  that  presumably,  because  of 
compliance  with  such  a  price  order, 
the  seller  shall  hai’e  been  convicted, 
either  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  or  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  of  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Robinson-Tatman 
Act,  or  of  any  state  statute  pro¬ 
hibiting  price  discrimination. 

I'he  OHA  by  this  means  sanctions 
the  conduct  of  a  seller,  who  know¬ 
ingly  violates  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  and  likewise  advises  him  that 
he  will  obtain  no  relief  from  the 
OPA  until  he  has  been  convicted 
of  such  violation. 

OPA  appears  to  be  not  at  all 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
dones  an  overt  violation  ot  law  but 
ignores  completely  the  fact  that  the 
Anti-Trust  Laws  provide  tor  treble 
damages  against  a  violator  of  this 
Act,  and  that  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  makes  the  person  who  know¬ 
ingly  accepts  the  discrimination  in 
price  in  violation  of  the  Act  equally 
guilty  with  the  seller  who  estab¬ 
lishes  the  violation  and  makes  this 
customer  of  the  seller  in  turn  liable 
for  treble  damages  to  any  of  his 
competitors. 

This  is  just  another  indication  ot 
the  complete  disregard  of  certain 
individuals  in  OPA  for  any  estab¬ 
lished  custom,  business  practice,  or 
even  state  and  federal  statutes, 
which  tend  to  hinder  or  possibly 
defeat  any  of  the  plans  which  they 
Itave  evolved  for  the  complete 
lontrol  of  industry. 

No  Fair  Roprosontation 

The  prtKedure  adopted  by  the 
OPA  by  which  the  Administrator 
is  alleged  to  “advise  and  consult 
with  representatwe  members  of  in¬ 
dustry  which  yvill  be  ailected  by 
such  regulation  or  order”,  is  com¬ 
pletely  violated  as  to  intent  and 
spirit.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
“form”  of  such  a  conference  is 
maintained  and  certain  hand¬ 
picked  individuals  of  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  consulted  but, 
these  individuals  were  kept  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  terms 


and  philosophy  ol  the  order,  were 
(ompletely  surprised  when  it  was 
issued  and  were  used  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  complying  yvith  the 
text,  but  not  the  spirit  or  intent 
of  the  Act,  so  that  the  statement 
could  be  made  by  members  of  the 
OP.k  stall,  “Oh.  yes,  yve  did  confer, 
advise  and  consult  yvith  represen¬ 
tative  members  of  the  industry.” 

Was  Any  Order  Noedod? 

•Most  important  and  seemingly 
sekloni  if  ever  considered  is  the 
Itasic  provision  of  Sec.  2  (a)  to  the 
effect  that  price  ceiling  orders  and 
regulations  are  to  l)e  issued  only 
“whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Price  Administration  the  price 
or  prices  of  a  commodity  or  com- 
iiuxlities  have  risen  or  threaten  to 
rise  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.” 

The  Retailer’s  Case 

{Continued  fr 

called  itpoti  to  repair  a  great  engine 
while  it  is  running.  It  must  be  kept 
running.  And  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  repairs  is  a  rather  difficult  one. 

I  think  it  also  can  lie  said  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  Mr.  Brown  that  in  com¬ 
ing  in  to  take  the  headship  of  so 
great  an  organi/ation,  with  such 
tremendous  and  imjjortant  duties, 
that  he  probably  has  tlone  just  as 
you  would  if  one  of  you  took  over  a 
large  store  which  was  new  to  yoti. 
a  going  organization,  and  you  went 
up  to  the  Executive  Office  on  the 
seventh  floor.  1  don’t  Ijelieve  vou 
could  start  in  if  you  were  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man  and  change  everything 
down  below.  I  think  vou  would 
feel  that  the  business  was  a  great 
business  and  that  you  must,  per¬ 
force,  rely  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  executives  in  the  Imsi- 
ness  until  you  Itegan  to  fiiul  that 
they  were  incom|jetent.  And  1  dare 
say  that  much  of  the  difliculiy  that 
we  now  face  is  due  to  that  very  con¬ 
dition.  Mr.  Brown  comes  into 
office.  He  has  a  mimbei  tif  assist¬ 
ants  held  over  from  the  Hentler- 
son  regime.  I  don't  think  he  can 
throw  them  out  all  at  once.  If  they 
appear  to  him  reasonable,  if  they 
talk  as  he  might  decide  sensibly,  I 
think  he  is  likely  to  follow  their 
advice. 


Is  there  any  ev  itlence  whatsoever 
that  the  prices  of  rayon  liosiery 
had  risen  or  threatened  to  rise  to  a 
degree  “inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Price  Control  Act”  or 
in  fact  to  any  degree  whaiMx-verr 

.May  it  not  be  that  the  issuance 
of  this  order  was  totally  unnec¬ 
essary  and  unwarranted  anti  merely 
an  arbitrary  and  capricious  exer¬ 
cise  of  authority  particularly  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  -Act? 

riie  Price  Administrator  should 
be  most  insistent  that  every  order 
t)r  regulation  issued  by  OP.A  must 
forthrightly  comply  with  every  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942. 

Unless  those  chosen  to  admin¬ 
ister  laws  are  as  punctilious  in 
obeying  the  law  as  those  who  are 
governed  by  stich  laws,  no  projjer 
spirit  of  compliance  cati  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Against  MPR  339 

om  page  14) 

But  the  one  thing  for  which  I  do 
critcize  -Mr.  Brown  is  that  appar¬ 
ently  he  does  not  wish  to  expose 
himself  to  the  opinions  and  the 
facts  of  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  It  is  all  right  lor  .Mr. 
Brown  to  take  Mr.  Galbraith  and 
accept  his  theories.  But  when  the 
trades  who  are  so  greatly  affected 
by  .Mr.  Cialbraith’s  policies  try  to 
see  Mr.  Brown  and  discuss  the 
matter  with  him  and  he  Itrushes 
them  off,  I  say  to  you  that  Mr. 
Brown  has  not  preserved  that  o|)en 
mind  whicli  an  administrator  with 
his  great  power  and  responsibility 
shoukl  preserve. 

Now  we  come  to  the  rayon  ho¬ 
siery'  regulation.  W’liy  do  we  object 
to  it?  We  have  swallowed  all  man¬ 
ner  of  things  heretofore.  We  have 
accepted  stpieezes.  We  have  accept¬ 
ed  unreasonable  and  foolish  things 
in  regulations.  We  have  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  Why  don  t 
we  go  on  and  do  the  same  thing 
with  this  rayon  hosiery  regulation? 
I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because 
it  contains  principles  which  are 
completely  repugnant  to  every  idea 
of  .American  enterprise. 

Never  before  has  the  United 
States  Government  issued  an  offi¬ 
cial  mandate  that  the  large  retailer 
must  buy  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
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small  ni.iiUi'.  and  it  that  were  noi 
cn<Hl^h.  it  lias  been  diabolically 
coiueiMil  in  this  rayon  hosiery 
price  rei-idation  that  there  shall 
he  no  iiiiesiion  about  the  larger  re¬ 
tailer  1)10  ins*  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  smaller  retailer  because  both 
must  bii\  the  identical  inerchan- 


HINDIS  t.OKS 

DftUVRH  THR  OOOOR 


Indefensible  Discrimination 

Now,  we  know  that  one  ol  the 
dnn^s  which  makes  competition 
|)ossible  as  between  small  retailers 
and  lar^e  retailers  and  chains  and 
mail  order  houses  has  been  the  tact 
that  the  independent  retailer  very 
wisely  tries  to  have  something 
which  is  dilferent  trom  that  which 
is  olferetl  by  his  more  pow'ertid 
competitor.  It  you  have  ditferent 
merchandise  it  is  not  surprising 
that  |)rices  should  differ,  and  a 
woman  is  pertectly  content  to  walk 
into  her  tavorite  store  realizing  that 
|)erhaps  she  pays  a  tew  cents  more 
lor  something  which  more  nearly 
meets  her  needs  than  that  which 
she  could  buy  in  some  other  store 
at  a  lower  price  which  does  not 
meet  her  needs  so  well.  That  has 
lK“en  the  protection  ot  the  smaller 
retailer.  But  now  we  have  an  or¬ 
der  which  means  that  as  soon  as 
the  existing  sup|)lies  of  hosiery  are 
exhausted  there  shall  be  onlv  one 
grade  ot  hosiery,  and  that  grade  of 
hosiery  will  be  |)roducetl  and  will 
l)e  distributed  under  the  guarantee, 
it  you  will,  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  it  is  all  identical. 

Now,  how  in  the  world  can  a 
small  retailer  who  has  to  pay  more 
for  that  same  mcMc handise.  the 
same,  identical  merchandise,  than 
his  larger  competitor  pavs,  how  can 
he  offer  it  tor  sale  with  an\  expec¬ 
tancy  ot  selling  it  when  the  prices 
that  he  has  are  higher  on  that  iden¬ 
tical  merchandise  than  his  com¬ 
petitor’s? 

2  Cents  a  Week  for  Consumers 

What  does  OPA  offer  the  con- 
stiiuer?  What  does  ()P.\  with  this 
great  benevolent  attitude  offer  the 
consumer  as  recompense  lor  all  this 
disorganization  which  is  being  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  hosiery  industry?  't  he 
public  is  going  to  save  ,S.’)0.000,t)()(). 
1  hat  is  a  sizable  sum,  even  in 
^^ashington  where  thev  toss  that 
around  like  fifty  dollars.  It  is 
beautiful  bait.  But  did  anybody 
ever  stop  to  analyze  it?  I  think 


BONUS 


Wost  stores  use  Handelok  Carry  Bags  because  they  save  store  time, 
simplify  wrapping  and  cut  down  delivery  expense  .  .  .  because  Handeloks 
are  favored  by  shoppers  for  their  trim  appearance  and  convenience. 

But  There’s  Another  PLUS! 

Many  stores  have  discovered  the  Handelok  publicity  bonus  !  / 

They've  found  that  their  name  imprinted  on  a  Handelok  goes  / 

into  circulation  .  . .  among  shopping  crowds  . .  .  where  it  / 

reminds  other  shoppers  of  the  store's  reputation  for  quality,  /  m 

style  values  and  service  at  the  psychological  moment.  /  m 

You  profit  by  all  the  other  advantages  of  Handelok  Carry  /  m 

Bags  plus  this  additional  publicity  bonus  when  you  adopt  /  M 

this  mcxlern  method  of  promoting  the  "carry-it-home"  ^  # 

habit  in  your  store.  m 

Please  write  lor  details  on  sizes,  papers,  prices  m 

and  full  information. 


340  North  12th  Street 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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"NEW  RICH" 
A  CREDIT  RISK? 

Us*  this  plan  .  . . 


Thousands  today  have  new  purchasing 
power.  How  can  you  extend  credit  to 
such  "new  rich”  customers  at  minimum 
credit  risk?  The  ans«^r:  Rand  McNally 
Budget  Coupon  Books.  They  also  reduce 
bookkeeping,  eliminate  many  timc>con> 
suming  details. 

For  fiitl  infomiation,  write 
RAND  MUNALLY  A  COMPANY,  D«pt.  B-53 
9)6  South  Clerk  Street,  Chicago 
ill  Eigh^  Avenue,  New  York  City 
999  Mitaion  Street,  San  Franciaco 

RAND  MCNALLY 

Budg*t  Coupon  Books 


it  is  safe  to  say  there  must  be 
approximately  50,000,000  women 
and  girls  in  this  country  who  wear 
hosiery.  So  that  if  you  divide  up 
the  $50,000,000,  you  hnd  that  they 
promise  a  saving  of  one  dollar  per 
person  on  the  average.  .•Xnd  then 
if  you  split  that  up  into  weeks  you 
find  it  amounts  to  a  little  less  than 
tw'o  cents  a  week. 

If  $.50,000,000  can  l)e  saved  for 
the  women  of  this  country  on 
hosiery,  or  on  any  other  merchan¬ 
dise  which  they  want  and  buy,  if 
that  saving  can  be  made  by  legiti¬ 
mate  and  sensible  economies,  why, 
of  course  we  are  all  for  it.  I  needn’t 
go  back  over  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  I  needn’t  show  you, 
because  you  know,  the  sa\  ings  that 
have  lM?en  achieved  in  one  line 
after  another  of  merchandise, 
thanks  to  the  g(K>d  work  of  the 
manufacturers,  thanks  to  the  good 
work  of  the  retailers  in  securing 
widespread  distribution  for  desira¬ 
ble  things.  The  trend  has  iK^en 
steadily  toward  better  merchandise 
and  lower  prices.  Business  has 


made  these  .savings,  and  business 
has  made  these  savings  while  main¬ 
taining  a  high  level  of  employment. 

OPA  Exist*nc*  Thr*cit*n*d 

1  his  is  really  all  unnecessary, 
this  sort  of  thing— these  scpiabbles, 
dissensions  as  between  a  group  of 
tradesmen  and  a  Cioveriiment 
agency.  It  doesn’t  help  the  war 
effort.  It  doesn’t  work  to  create 
unity  at  a  time  when  we  need  unity 
so  badly.  It  results  in  a  sense  of 
unfair  treatment  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  others  in  business.  It 
results  in  an  ever-growing  stub- 
1,'ornness  on  the  part  of  fellows 
who  put  out  these  things  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  .Above  all,  it  threatens,  I 
think,  the  very  existence  of  the 
OP.A. 

If  1  asked  for  a  show  of  hands 
at  this  moment  as  to  how  many 
people  in  this  r<K)m  fa\(>r  a  rea¬ 
sonable,  a  firm,  and  effective  sys¬ 
tem  of  price  control  in  this  coun¬ 
try  during  this  wartime,  I  am  sure 
e\ery  hand  would  be  raised.  Re¬ 
tailers  on  the  testimony  of  Leon 
Henderson  were  the  first  group  in 
the  United  .States  to  appreciate  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  to  take 
steps  against  it.  We  didn’t  have 
to  be  ordered  around  by  any  OP.A 
to  do  that.  It  was  our  own  in¬ 
stinctive  recognition  of  the  danger 
that  lay  in  the  situation.  We  know 
that  while  inflation  in  its  earliest 
stages  l(K)ks  like  g(K)d  business  it 
isn’t  long  before,  in  the  progress 
of  an  inflation,  we  realize  the  thing 
brings  disaster  and  destruction,  and 
probably  no  group  would  suffer 
more  than  the  retailers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  face  of  a  huge  inflation. 

R*tail*rs  Wont  Pric*  Control 
But  Tli*y  Also  Wont  Reason 

So  we  want  price  controls.  But 
we  want  reason,  and  above  all  we 
want  to  be  treated  like  etpials  in 
these  things.  \\'hat  has  become  of 
our  vaunted  statement  that  all  men 
are  equal?  What  has  become  of 
our  faith  in  democratic  processes? 
Years  ago  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  fought.  Why?  Because  the 
colonists  would  not  stand  for  laws 
which  imposed  taxes  upon  them 
when  they  had  no  representation. 
Here  we  have  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

I  am  convinced  from  a  thorough 


study  of  the  Price  (lontrol  \tt  of 
1941  that  when  Congress  enacted 
that  legislation  it  was  intended  this 
price  control  should  lx.*  a  matter  of 
partnership  as  iK'tween  business 
and  the  Government.  1  here  is 
ample  evidence  in  the  Prite  Cam- 
irol  .Act  that  the  Price  .Administra¬ 
tor  was  authorized  to  call  in  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  call  in  groups,  to  call  in 
trade  associations  representing 
business,  to  make  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments,  to  do  all  sorts  of  things.  But 
outside  of  a  few  handpicked  retail¬ 
ers  who  have  lx.‘en  taken  down  to 
W'ashington,  who  have  Iteen  asked 
to  give  up  their  guts  about  every¬ 
thing  they  knew  and  then  have 
Ix^en  bound  to  secrecy  and  later 
completely  disregarded,  what  repre¬ 
sentation  has  there  Ireen  for  retail¬ 
ers  in  these  things?  There  is  the 
basic  problem,  right  there. 

Fair  R*pr*s*ntation  Domanded 

Why  should  OP.A  l>e  filled  up 
with  theoretical  gentlemen  who 
apparently  assume  that  retailers  are 
a  sordid,  greedy  selfish  lot,  thinking 
only  for  their  own  interest?  What 
evidence  is  there  to  support  any 
such  opinion?  We  are  .American 
citizens.  W'c  are  buying  bonds.  We 
are  giving  our  bl(K)d.  Our  sons 
are  in  the  armed  services.  We 
have  much  more  at  stake  in  the 
welfare  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  .States  and  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  itself  and 
its  democratic  form  of  government 
than  the  fellows  who  draw  these 
orders.  By  what  manner  of  reason¬ 
ing  do  they  shut  us  out? 

I  suggest  to  you  that,  with  every 
desire  to  comply  with  the  proper 
price  regulations  of  OP.A,  with 
every  determination  to  subordi¬ 
nate  our  own  interest  whenever 
that  is  necessary,  to  go  forward  as 
patriotic  citizens  doing  our  duty 
upon  every  occasion  which  presents 
itself,  we,  nevertheless,  owe  an  *)b- 
ligation,  not  merely  to  our  own 
businesses  but  to  our  own  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life,  to  our  own  system 
of  enterprise,  and  to  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  whom  we  repre¬ 
sent  and  for  whom  we  must  help 
to  provide  in  the  postwar  j)eriod. 
anti  it  is  our  duty,  when  they  adopt 
principles  such  as  are  in  the  rayon 
hosiers  regulation,  to  protest  and 
to  protest  and  to  continue  to 
protest. 
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President 

prom  $3-** 


34lh  Street  at  1 

Frank 
2500  * 
Ho«fofPro».cto-Ray* 


Wherever  records  are 
kept  or  money  is  handled, 
there  is  need  for  some 
product  of 
The  National  Cash 
Register  Company 


We  proudly  fly  the  Army-Navy  "E"  with  two  stars 
for  "unceasing  excellence"  if^  the  production 
of  precision  instruments  and  other  war  materiel. 


Sales,  service,  repairs  and  supplies,  and  a  limited  number  of  new  and  a  large  stock 
of  used  Nationals  are  available  at  our  344  offices  in  United  States  and  Canada 


